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A RUN WITH THE CAPE FOXHOUNDS 


- BY MAJOR R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL 


THE setting sun is slowly withdrawing his broad warm hand from 
off the land as we steam out by the evening train from the chill 
and darkling shadow of Table Mountain, and rattle off across the 
‘Flats’ for the hunting-ground beyond. 

Our Colonial railway system may not be so speedy as those 
at home, but it is infinitely more advanced in one particular: its 
hunting rates for horses, hounds, and men are of the very lowest. 


Therefore, with blessings on a directorate so sporting, we seldom > 


fail to largely patronise the rail for hunting meets. But to-night 
we are not many in the train; besides the Master and myself 
(who act as whip) there are no members of the hunt aboard. 
To-morrow a new Governor is to arrive from England, and all the 
garrison must be there to see him safely in. But, in order that 
the farmers of the district may not miss their fun, a special 
dispensation from parade has been granted to the Master and 
myself, and thus we find ourselves travelling forth to take up our 
night’s quarters at Maasfontein, in readiness for daybreak hunting 
ere the dew has left the grass and the sun has parched the scent. 

In less than an hour we have reached the lonely little station, 
and, after disembarking hounds and horses, we jog away in the 
gathering darkness over the two miles that separate us from 
the village. Our baggage we carry with us, as the custom of the 


country is, in saddle-bags. In a hollow in the open downs we 
NO. VI. VOL, II. B 
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come upon the village, and as we pass its single, long, tree-shaded 
street, the men and housewives peer out from their lamplit doors. 
We lodge both hounds and horses in the stables of the single- 
storied village inn; and here we find a number of our hunting 
farmers who have come over in their waggons for the meet: for 
every Dutchman’s waggon forms his travelling home for markets, 
meets, or fairs. And, while we tackle supper, they sit around and 
smoke, and talk of what the sport will be. 

What quaint old fellows are these rugged bearded Dutchmen! 
Slow, wellnigh to denseness, outwardly, yet in reality full of 
sporting instinct, and also quick enough to see and to resent any 
display of English hauteur or attempt to patronise. They have 
simply to be treated as equals and as friends; the true free- 
masonry of sport will do the rest. ‘It is a pleasure to see how 
their dull faces can light up and their whole demeanour change 
as they begin to talk on sport. After giving a hopeful view of 
prospects for the morrow, the conversation turns on other lines, 
and soon we are thrilled with vivid tales of bygone days when 
lions and tuskers formed the quarry in these same districts, where 
now we scarce can find a jackal. 

But these sportsmen are not late sitters, and just as one is 
beginning to think whether it is quite good enough to hear 
another lion story at the risk of being asphyxiated with the reek 
of gin and Boer tobacco, they rise, and, with their hoarse ‘ Goode- 
nachts,’ they clatter out into the darkness towards their several 
travelling bedrooms. Nor do we long outsit them, for, as the pig- 
sticking song says, 


To-morrow, by dawn, we must be on our ground. 


After a final sup of whisky from our private stock, and a glance 
round the stable and the temporary kennel in the wash-house, we 
turn into our beds in the one bare, empty room. 

Our sleep is soon slept. The unrest natural to night before a 
hunting day, like John Peel’s cry, soon ‘calls me from my bed,’ 
and I slip out and indulge in a glorious ‘ tub’ in the horse-trough 
in front of the inn. It is just daybreak, or, as the Dutchmen 
term it, ‘the light for seeing the horns of an ox’; a glow is in 
the sky behind the eastward hills, and on the village camp-ground 
the twinkling fires show that the farmers’ ‘boys’ are preparing 
the morning coffee. 

An hour later this same camp-ground, or ‘uitspan,’ as it is 
called, is the scene of our meet. 

The farmers soon join us, mounted on their wiry, unkempt 
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little horses, their rusty bits and stirrups being as unlike the turn- 
out of the English hunting-field as are the riders’ corduroy 
trousers, hobnailed boots, and wide flapping hats. But, dirty and 
ragged though they be, the horses are both clever and quick in 
bad ground, and wiry and enduring to an extent that would 
hardly be expected from their narrow chests and quarters; while 
the riders, stolid and grumpy as is their demeanour, will rouse up 
like schoolboys and go with the keenest when once there is a fox 
afoot. 

Cups of coffee from the ox-dung camp-fires are passed around, 
and then the everlasting pipes come out and are filled by the 


THE UITSPAN IS THE SCENE OF OUR MEET 


simple method of plunging them into the capacious coat-pocket, 
which is kept filled with loose ‘Boer’ tobacco. The strong 
aroma hangs as heavily as its blue smoke on the raw morning air, 
and promises a fine scenting morning as we trot away from the 
uitspan towards our hunting-ground. 

Our hounds would perhaps look strange at home—their best 
admirer could scarcely call them a level lot; but this need not be 
wondered at when it is remembered that we have to take what 
we can get from kind-hearted masters all over England. The 
fatal ‘dog-sickness’ of South Africa plays such havoc in the 
course of a season as to necessitate a fresh draft from home every 
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year. Shipping charges are very high, and the funds of the hunt 
are per contra very low, so it is not surprising that our pack is a 
somewhat mixed one. But, although ‘a rum un to look at,’ it is 
a ‘good un to go,’ and every hound in it, this fine hunting 
morning, looks hard and fit for anything. 

At their head rides our Master, as fine a specimen of the 
British soldier-sportsman as you would meet in a day’s march. 
(Poor Turner! he gave up the hounds not long after the day 1 
am here describing, and he now lies buried on the banks of the 
Sabi, away there beyond Mashonaland.) 

Beside myself rides George, our whip, a Cape lad of nondescript 
breed, but especially useful in our hunting-field from his pro- 
ficiency in the art of ‘spooring’ or tracking the jackal over the 
frequent sand patches, which do not carry scent. 

As we rise the hill above the village the neighbouring country 
unfolds itself before us in a succession of gentle undulations of 
grass and fallow land and occasional patches of low scrub and 
heather. There are no fences beyond occasional boundary banks, 
drainage ditches, and dry watercourses. Away to the east and 
north the downs run up into mountains, while to the westward 
lie the ‘Flats,’ sandy heath-covered plains, some eight miles in 
extent, with the grey-blue mass of Table Mountain rising stark 
and sheer from out the sea beyond them. - 

Look where you will—except for two or three widely distant 
clumps of trees, with their white farm-buildings among them— 
there is little to show that the country is a populous colony. Most 
of the farms and villages, being built near water, lie hidden in the 
folds of the ground. 

The long, broad shadows cast by the rising sun across the 
dewy downs are slowly growing shorter as we jog along towards 
the dark heath-grown hillside that is our first cover. But ere we 
reach it a fresh delay occurs. Over the brow before us there rise 
first the white tilt and then the nodding horses of a ‘Cape cart’ - 
trotting fast to meet us. Within it is De Villiers, or, as the rest 
pronounce it, ‘ Filjee,’ a sporting-hearted farmer, who, although he 
does not ride himself, loves to see others do it boldly if not well, 
and to that end he never fails to bring a good supply of ‘ jumping 
powder’ and other similar aids to horsemanship. 

In the present case this diversion is particularly conducive to 
sport, as it serves to keep our usually over-energetic field well 
occupied while hounds are drawing cover. The Master waves 
them in, and George and I take up our places at opposite corners 
to view the fox away. From where I stand below the crest I see 
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but little of the cover and of hounds at work within it, but other 
entertainment comes to me. Anon there is the slightest rustle in 
the bush, and stealthily a hare slips out and squats quite motion- 
less a few yards from me; she hearkens backward, her great dark 
eyes bright-glistening in the sunlight ; then she turns and hunches 
in again, but a minute later the Master's cheering voice again 
sends her palpitating on to the open ; a moment's pause, and then 
away she lilts adown the slope and scampers off to other hiding- 
places. Now creeping up towards me, close along the heather’s 
edge, there comes a string of brown-grey partridges all scuttling 
fast in frightened hurry. I wonder who gives them their orders ? 
They act upon them instantaneously. ‘Halt!’ they all crouch. 
‘Heads up!’ «Fly!’ Whirr! and the whole brown covey are 
off together down across the ravine; then, with stiffened wings, 
they rise the other slope: a sudden wheel, then slide up and up 
the grassy shoulder without a single flutter till they overtop—— 

Hark—a whimper! No—-yes—another! Followed by the 
anxious cry of others owning to it. 


‘Tally-ho! Gone away!’ screeches George at the bottom 
corner. 


MEMBERS OF OUR MOTLEY FIELD 


With a horse like my old ‘Toulon,’ who knows his business, 
my shortest way is smack through the cover. So into it we go; 
plunging here, jumping there, through the heavy heath and scrub. 
As we come over the hill-top the fun is spread before us. Just 
in time we are to view him cross the ridge in front—a fine old 
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fox, looking somewhat like the little rover of Old England, but, 
being longer in the leg, he does not stretch himself so close along 
the ground. 

Hounds in cheery chorus are stretching after him, gleaming 
white and mottled on the green grass slope. And George, not far 
behind them, in his pink and leathers, riding a bright bay gelding, 
completes a hunting picture of the brightest colouring, that in the 
instant photographs itself upon the mind. 

And now the Master is through the brook-bog in the bottom, 
and in our turn we scramble through, bringing on the last tail 
hounds from out the cover. Then while we breast the slope a 
backward glance shows all our motley field are tearing down to 
follow us. Now we top the rise and find an open stretch before 
us; scent is good, and hounds are racing well together. ‘Tis 
grand to gallop thus over such good ground, with hounds lying 
well away before us, and the field coming equally well behind ; 
while the keen morning air, lightening up the lungs to the extremity 
of buoyancy, gives one a taste of life that is divine. 

The going is chiefly rough, long grass, whose only fault is 
treachery, in the shape of ‘ant-bear holes.’ These are the bur- 
rows of the ant-eater, more commonly known as the ant-bear 
or ardvark (‘earth-hog’). Luckily, they are not in this dis- 
trict so plentiful as in Natal and Zululand; and yet one hole is 
quite enough to spoil your hunting for the day, if not for ever. 
The ant-heaps, too, are obstacles, but honest ones, because they are 
not invisible. But on we fly, as though such things existed not, 
and the pace is good enough to take us clean away from all our 
following ; but, luckily for them, before we’ve had two miles of this 
most glorious burst, a cowboy heads the fox. He turns his line 
and takes adown a valley to our left, and here he finds a thick and 
scrubby cover from which lead many blind ravines. 

A check, while hounds endeavour to worry out the line, gives 
pause for the field to come bustling up. Then some dismount to 
ease their blowing nags, while others ride around to help, as they 
suppose, the nonplussed hounds. Their noisy babel, as they talk 
about the run and chaff late-comers, would annoy one were it not 
so ludicrous to see how much a gallop moves these Dutchmen 
from their cold stolidity. 

Now one young hand, supposing all is over, off-saddles, as his 
custom is, and leaves his horse to roll; but at that moment 
hounds once more hit off the line, and helter-skelter, off we pelt, 
leaving this young man to gain experience. Onward down the 
long hillside we press, now bending right, now swinging left, but 
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ever edging on towards the ‘ Flats.’ A ditch and boundary bank 
next cause some grief, and farther on an ugly dry ravine brings 
down the Master and turns a large proportion of the field to seek 
another way. 

Hounds now are tailing off a bit. Young Ranger leads the rest, 
as is his wont, by quite a hundred yards: he’s far too fast, but we 


GEORGE ACTING AS LEADING 
HounD 


ies 


cannot well afford to trim our 
pack, else might we well dis- 


pense with Colleen, too—a small dark bitch, whose only place is 
at the Master’s heels; and even when he’s down, she waits to 
see him safely up again. 

Our fox now runs us through a farmstead, where, among the 
cattle-kraals, we get some stone-wall lepping. At length we 
reach the tract of heath and dunes that forms the ‘Flats,’ and 
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scent falls light and catchy. Slow hunting here becomes the 
order of the day, with now and then a sudden burst along some 
grassy bottom. The field, though much reduced in numbers, 
is more than ever keen, and follows close—too close—-upon the 
hounds. 

‘Now, Wanderer, my lad, what is it? Lame?’ No, worse! 
Aye, poor old hound, he leaves the line, with drooping head and 
stern, and walks aside, just glancing up, as if to say, ‘Don’t 
mind me, old friend, go on and see it out’; and he flings himself, 
quite helpless, down behind a bush. A little Kaffir tending cows 
close by agrees to nurse him, and, if he lives, to bring him home ; 
but the hunt will never see old Wanderer again. Dog-sickness 
always for its victims seems to take the best. 

With sorrow at my heart, I push along to overtake the 
bobbing crowd in front, and find them checked beside a stretch of 
open sand. Here all scent fails, and George, on foot, is taking up 
the spoor, hounds following in an interested group. Upon the 
sand the tracks show where the fox has stopped to listen and 
then has doubled on his trail. Into the bush once more, and— 
Tally-ho!—he jumps up right before us. What a screech of 
men and hounds! Old Piet Nielmann rushes past me, lambasting 
his fully-blown horse with a heavy sjambok, till a sturdy tussock 
stretches both the rider and his horse upon the sand. The crowd 
go racing on. Over yonder rise our fox is viewed ; a minute later 
we are there, and see the fun below. He doubles in some grass, 
and round the beauties come, just like a flock of pigeons wheel- 
ing—a crash, a snarl, and they roll him over in the bottom. 
‘Whowhoop ! 

And while he is broken up in the good old way, the knot of 
panting men and horses is gradually added to by stragglers 
coming up to join the chatter and the talk about the run. 

Then pipes are lit, and, in the best of moods, we make our way 
once more towards the upland, where the farm of ‘ Filjee’ stands 
out white upon the hillside, bare except for this one group of trees 
and buildings. On drawing near we find a plain-faced single- 
storied house, with windows blinded by a formal row of pollard- 
trees set close in front. Upon the stoep or terrace-step, De Villiers 
and his fraureceive us. Within the steamy room (whose windows 
never open) we find a plentiful repast laid out, of beef, black 
bread, and succotash, backed by an imposing display of bottles 
holding ‘square-face’ gin, pontac, and van-der-Hum. But little 
time is lost inreconnoitring this formidable array, and our hungry 
sportsmen spring to the attack as hounds from leash. Once at it, 
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they are fixed. Still, we know the scent which has favoured us 
so far may not last all day, so, after a welcome snack and a toast 
to our sporting entertainer, a few of us move out to go afield 
again. But not so the majority: with them the lunch is half 
the hunt; they feel they’ve had their run, and now enjoy its com- 
plement. 

So as we jog away to covers higher in the hills, we find our 
field reduced to three, and those three not likely, with their over- 
weighted mounts, to carry on for long if the run has any pace. 
As we cross a spruit running out of a little bushy glen, hounds 
suddenly break and feather on a trail, and, bustling up the ravine, 
they pick up a gradually improving scent. Forrard! forrard! 
On to a long swelling down we go, over the level for a space, and 
then a heavy breather up to the top; those whose mounts are 
well shouldered have the best of it striding down the further slope. 
Through a network of dry watercourses, where the scent falls 
light, they hit it off on a grand level plateau beyond. Then we 
get a real good ding-dong gallop that soon polishes off our little 
field, and leaves us three alone to follow hounds, while praying 
that we too may not get left. The line has led us straight, with- 
out a swerve, towards a conical hill, whose pointed heath-clad 
top has often served us for a landmark ; and hounds are tailing 
out a bit on the lower slopes as the line takes us round its base. 
Now Ranger, who is far ahead, swerves suddenly, then circles 
round, the others cast about. A check at last! the first in thirty 
minutes. Ranter has it! but fora moment only; he brings it up 


a watercourse, and there’s the earth before us in an overhanging 


bank. 


It should be an easy one to dig, ‘had we but weapons handy.’ 
And so they are. Over the next rise there peep some trees—the 
trees of Swartzkop Farm. George canters off, and soon is back 
with pick and spade. We link our three horses all together with 
their reins, and, while George and I proceed to dig, the Master 
holds the pack away. 

Quick work we are making with the bank when, without a 
moment’s warning, through a cloud of dust between us, there 
springs out the great red ‘Jack,’ and flies away before the very 
noses of the pack. For one short instant they scarce realise the 
case, but then they swoop upon the line with a screaming chorus that 
would wake the dead. Indeed, it wakes something more impor- 
tant than the dead: it causes our horses to throw up their heads, 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, to start in pursuit, in no little 
gaiety of heart at finding themselves without the usual burden of 
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their riders. Helplessly we, in our turn, start to follow ; but they 
are streaming away over the shoulder before us, while we, pound- 
ing in our top-boots through heavy grass and heather, find our- 
selves well pumped within a hundred yards. The hounds are 
gone, the horses top the sky-line, still tied head to head, but 
galloping with all their might; they disappear, and after them, 


THEY STREAM AWAY 
BEFORE US 


Bava 


more faithful to the Master's horse than Master, there goes Colleen. 
They're gone! We pause, and, blowing hard, we make a few 
appropriate remarks. And then we turn to climb the peak in 
hopes, at least, of seeing how the hunt may end. We struggle 
up and clamber, none the better for our boots and spurs and 
feverish haste. Anon we pause for breath, when lo, behind us, 
the fox is pounding heavily up the hill! He has completely 
circled round it, and again is making for the earths that lie beside 
us. But close upon his brush there follows Ranger, ever to the 
fore, with all the ruck not many yards behind. Now Ranger’s 
almost on him ; he turns upon his foe. 

Each rears on end with an angry worry at the other’s throat, 
but in asecond more the white and mottled avalanche is on them, 
and it is a struggling mass of tugging, growling hounds that we 
spring into with ‘Whowhoop !’ 
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THE TAPINYANI CONCESSION: A KALAHARI TALE 


H. A. BRYDEN 


At the hour of noon the straggling main street of Vryburg, the 
village capital of British Bechuanaland, lay bare and shadeless 
beneath the merciless glare of a February sun. The few straggling 
saplings in front of the corrugated iron shanty known as the 
Criterion Hotel, and a forlorn blue-gum-tree here and there in 
other parts of the place, served but to accentuate the utter naked- 
ness and lack of shade. Notwithstanding the sun’s fierce assault, 
the air was crisp and nimble, for,the plains here lie high—nearly 


4,000 feet above sea-level; there had been recent rain, and the. 


sea of grass stretching everywhere beyond the village had now 
assumed a garb of fresh green in lieu of the wearisome pall of 
pale yellow which for months had masked the red soil. Two 
Boer horses standing with drooping heads, patiently expectant of 
their masters, now shopping inside a store on either side of the 
broad street, and a span of oxen, lying’ and standing on the left 
hand, waiting for a load to the waggon behind them, were the only 
indications of life in the centre of the Bechuanaland capital. 
Beyond and behind these, however, north and south, the two 
hotels—canteens one might rather call them—at either end of the 
street showed by noisy laughter and a gentle flow of humanity 
that there the place was alive, and, as was its wont, cheerful. 

The click of billiard balls from either inn gave further tone to 
the somewhat scant air of civilisation. 

Lounging in a corner of the Criterion bar were two men 
equipped in veldt dress of cord breeches and coats, pigskin gaiters, 
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brown boots, spurs, flannel shirts, and broad-brimmed felt hats. 
They were youngish men—both on the better side of thirty—and 
looked bronzed, full of health, and hard as nails. Both had come 
out to the country with Methuen’s Horse, and, after serving in 
Warren’s expedition, had drifted into the Bechuanaland Border 
Police, from which they had some time since retired. The elder, 
darker, and taller, Hume Wheler, after a fairly successful public 
school and university career, and a short and briefless period at 
the Bar, had found the active and open-air life of the South African 
interior far more to his liking than two years of weary expectancy 
in gloomy chambers. In reality a man of action, the languid and 
somewhat cynical air which he affected in times of quiet greatly 
belied him. His friend, Joe Granton, shorter and more strongly 
knit than his fellow, wore habitually a far more cheerful aspect. 
His broad bright countenance, clear blue eyes, fair brown hair 
and moustache, and transparent openness, combined to render 
him quickly welcome wherever he appeared. Joe had migrated to 
South Africa after five years’ experience of a City office. London- 
bred though he was, his yearnings were irresistibly athletic, and, 
after mastering the early troubles of horsemanship, he had settled 
down to veldt life, with its roughs and tumbles, with a zest that 
never faded. 

These two men had been fast friends for years, and were now 
engaged in an enterprise which, although nominally enwrapped 
in some air of mystery, was a pretty open secret in Vryburg. The 
rage for concession-hunting was just now in full blast throughout 
South Africa. The two comrades, in partnership with two or 
three other Bechuanalanders, were just on the eve of an expedition 
into the far recesses of the Kalahari Desert, with the object of 
securing a concession from a native chief over a vast tract of 
country in that waterless and unknown wilderness. 

As the two adventurers smoked their pipes and now and again 
refreshed themselves from long tumblers of whisky-and-soda, their 
eyes wandered with some impatience towards the open doorway. 
Their expectancy was at length rewarded. A short strong figure 
of a man, middle-aged, brown-bearded, grey-eyed, appeared in 
the sun blaze outside, and entered the cool shade of the canteen. 
Tom Lane, the third and most important member of the expe- 
dition, was a well-known character in the far interior. Hunter, 
trader, cattle-dealer, border-fighter, Tom’s experience of the 
country was unique. Tough as steel, a wonderful veldt-man ; 
none knew the dim and untravelled recesses of the Kalahari as did 
he. He had penetrated twice before to the kraal of Tapinyani, 
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the Bakalahari chief whose concession they were now hoping to 
obtain, and the prime weight and direction of the trek thus fell 
naturally upon his broad and reliable shoulders. 

‘Well, Tom!’ exclaimed Hume Wheler, waking a little from 
his languor, ‘ here you are at last. Have you fixed up the drivers 
and men? What’ll you drink? Whisky-and-soda, or beer?’ 

‘Thanks! I'll have a bottle of beer,’ responded Lane cheer- 
fully. ‘Well, I’ve had a lot of trouble, but I’ve got all the boys 
in, and we'll start to-night about twelve, as soon as the moon’s up. 
I see you’ve got all your kits on the waggon and the stores in. 
The last of the mealies for the nags came down just as I left; 
Klaas will see them stowed. The tent I’ve fastened on to the 
buck rail. By the way, Manning wants us all to sup at his house 
this evening, before saying good-bye. He’s got the concession 
papers fixed up by the lawyers, for Tapinyani to sign—if the old 
buster will sign—and Miss Manning particularly hopes you'll both 
come.’ 

‘That’s all right, Tom,’ rejoined Joe Granton, ‘we'll turn up 
at seven o'clock. Miss Manning said something about it yester- 
day when I met her. I’ve got to write some letters after lunch, 
but you fellows will find me, if you want me, in my bedroom all 
the afternoon. Well, here’s success to the Tapinyani Concession ! 
Santeit! and another thousand a year to us all!’ 

The three men smiled mutually, clinked their glasses, and 
drank deep draughts to their undertaking. 

That evening the three were gathered at the house of Mr. 


Manning, another member of the concession syndicate, who lived - 


at the top of the town. It was nearly ten o'clock; the last of the 
_ business had been discussed, the concession documents handed 
over, and Kate Manning, ‘the only daughter of the house, was 
singing some English songs. Now Kate was a very good-looking, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, who, although she lived with her 
father in this remote frontier town, had been educated in Europe, 
had a very charming manner, and was in no mind to suffer herself 
to rust dully through existence like some Boer ‘meisje.’ She 
took the keenest interest in the expedition, and had known the 
active members of it for some years past—since she was a child, 
in fact. There was a friendly rivalry between Wheler and Granton 
in securing her commands and favours, but hitherto the girl, 
though she liked the two pleasant, well-set-up fellows well enough, 
had shown no decided preference for either. Even within the 
secret chamber of her own heart the balance stood very evenly. 
Hume Wheler was handsome, refined, a capital talker; Joe 
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Granton’s perennial cheerfulness and unselfish and transparent 
character counted for much. 

The dark-eyed girl, as she finished her song, suddenly turned 
round upon her audience and exclaimed : 

‘Oh! before you start, there’s one little commission I had 
almost forgotten. You know, Mr. Wheler, you brought some 
wildebeests’ tails down from ’Mangwato when you were last up 
country. Well, they make excellent fly-whisks, but I want 
something even bigger. There are plenty of giraffe where you’re 
going, I hear. I want, above all things, a big bull giraffe’s tail. 
It will make a splendid whisk for Piet, when he stands behind the 
chairs at dinner in hot weather. Now, Mr. Granton—now, Mr. 
Wheler! whichever of you first captures and brings me home 
that treasure shall—shall earn my undying gratitude.’ 

‘By all means, Miss Kate,’ answered Wheler gaily. ‘I 
haven’t yet shot a “ camel” '—never had theluck to come across 
one. But you may consider the tail yours; it shall be laid 
gracefully at your feet.’ 

‘Yes,’ chimed in Joe Granton, in a much more serious manner, 
‘you shall have the tail, if we have to ride a “camel” right 
through to Damaraland to secure it.’ 

‘Don’t you trust to Joe,’ laughingly interrupted Wheler. 
‘He can’t hit a haystack, much less a “camel” going full split. 
I’ll bring in the tail, and secure that inestimable treasure — Miss 
Manning’s undying gratitude.’ 

‘I’m not sure that I shall not have to trust to my old friend, 
Mr. Lane, after all,’ returned the handsome girl merrily. ‘I 
know he can kill “camel,” at any rate. However, you have my 
best wishes in your first hunt. And, Mr. Granton, please don’t 
forget the blue jay feathers ; I want them badly.’ 

The conversation now took another turn. 

‘I forgot to tell you, Tom,’ said Mr. Manning, addressing 
Lane, ‘ Puff-adder Brown’s about again. What’s he up to just 
now, think you? No good, I'll bet. Kate was out for a ride in 


’ the veldt this morning before breakfast, and met him as she came 


home by the Mafeking Road. The infernal rascal had the im- 
pudence to speak to her, too, and ask after me in a sneering 
way. He owes me one over that cattle-running job five years 
ago, when I wiped his eye and saved old Van Zyl’s oxen for 
him.’ 

‘ Puff-adder Brown, eh?’ answered Tom Lane, with a lift of 
the eyebrows. ‘Where can he have sprung from, and what’s he 

' Giraffes are invariably called ‘camel’ by all interior hunters in South Africa. 
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after? I wonder he has the cheek to show his face in Vryburg. 
I thought he was away in Waterberg somewhere.’ 

‘I can enlighten you,’ broke in Joe Granton. ‘I heard this 
afternoon. Puff-adder Brown has an extra light spring-waggon 
outspanned with fourteen good oxen at Jackal’s Pan. He rode 
into the town late last night to see a pal, and there’s something 
or other in the wind. What that is, I don’t know. It can’t be 
cattle-lifting nowadays; those Stellaland diversions are over. 
Perhaps it’s a new trading trip. Waterberg’s played out, I fancy, 
and the Dutchmen don’t much fancy Puff-adder.’ 

Puff-adder Brown, it may be remarked, was a notorious border 
character, who as a trader, cattle-stealer, horse-lifter, freebooter, 
and general ruffian was well known. In the Bechuana troubles, 


some years be- 
fore, the man 
had served as 
volunteer alter- 

nately on either side, sometimes throwing in his lot with the 
Dutch, at others siding with the natives. In either case, cattle 
and plunder had been his prime object. In the quieter times fol- 
lowing the British occupation he seldom showed much in Vryburg 
or Mafeking, judging rightly that his presence was objectionable 
to most decent men. The man was strong and unscrupulous, a 
bully and violent where he dared; and his nickname, ‘ Puff- 
adder,’ had been bestowed upon him from a curious swelling of 
the neck observable in him in moments of anger. 
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In half an hour more the last good-byes were said, the farewell 
stirrup-cups partaken of, the horses were at the door, the three 
adventurers rode forth into the clear starlight, and were soon at 
the outspan, where their waggon stood ready. A little later the 
oxen were in their yokes, and the trek began. 

For the next month the expedition moved steadily north-west 
into the Kalahari, trekking with infinite toil from one scant pit 
of water to another. During the first week small temporary pans 
of water left by the rains had saved a good deal of hardship, but 
after that time it was only with the greatest difficulty that a 
sufficient supply for the oxen and horses could be hit upon in 
three or four days of travel. The country, too, was not an easy 
one. Sometimes they laboured amid heavy calcareous sand, 
through thick forests of mopani, where the axe had to be con- 
stantly at work to make a passage; at others, thorny bush 
obstinately barred the way. Anon they moved across great 
dazzling plains of long grass, now turning once more to a 
blinding yellow beneath a too ardent sun. The pleasant groves 
of dark-green giraffe-acacia, masking a reddish sandy soil, offered 
welcome relief now and again; but even here a road had some- 
times to be cut, and the toil was long and exhausting. 

One evening, just at sundown, at the end of a month, the 
waggon reached the remains of a shallow pool of rain-water, 
much fouled by game, and rapidly vanishing by evaporation. 
The oxen had trekked almost incessantly for two days and nights, 
and were gaunt and wild with thirst. The noisome mixture of 
mud and water stank abominably, but the two barrels were 
empty, and had to be recruited against the journey ahead of 
them. These filled, the oxen and horses were allowed to drink 
moderately, leaving a bare supply for the morning, before they 
should move forward again. Hume Wheler and Joe Granton 
had come in with the waggon. Lane had ridden forward forty- 
eight hours since with a Bushman, picked up at the last water, 
with the object of finding a desert fountain far distant in the 
wilderness, where the next supply of water was to be obtained. 
Upon the strength of this fountain hinged the safety of the 
expedition in the last trek of nearly a week—waterless except for 
this supply—before Tapinyani’s kraal should be reached. 

After a poor supper of tough tinned ‘ bully beef ’—they had had 
no time to shoot game—and a mere sip at the poisonous and well- 
nigh undrinkable coffee, brewed from the foul water of the pool, 
Hume Wheler lay by the fire smoking in moody contemplation. 
The day had been desperately hot and the work very hard, and 
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even now, as night with her train of stars stepped forth upon the 
heaven, the air was close and still. Joe Granton had climbed up 
to the waggon for more tobacco. His cheerful nature was little 
downcast, even by the trials and worries of the past days. As he 
filled his pipe some pleasant remembrance passed through his 
brain, and in a mellow voice he sang : 


How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell, 

Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well— 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well. 


As the notes died slowly away upon the still air, Wheler 
looked up from the fire and said in a sharp voice, 

‘What, in heaven’s name, Joe, possesses you to sing about 
moss-grown wells and cool English water, and that sort of thing ? 
It’s bad enough to be enduring the tortures of the damned in this 
cursed desert, with a thirst on one big enough to drain Winder- 
mere, without being reminded of such things. Don’t, old man, 
don’t !’ 

‘ All right, old chap,’ cheerily answered Granton, ‘ I'll drop the 
‘“‘Moss-covered Bucket” and its unpleasant suggestions. I'll get 
out my banjo and come down.’ 

Extricating the banjo, he descended and sat at his friend’s 
side. They sat smoking by the firelight, exchanging but few 
words, while Joe twanged softly at his strings. 


In half an hour Stephan, the Hottentot driver, came over froma 


the other fire where the native servants sat. 

‘I tink, Baas,’ he said, ‘that Baas Lane will soon be here. I 
hear something just now.’ 

Surely enough in three minutes Tom Lane’s whistle was 
heard, and, directly after, a Bushman walking by his side, he rode 
his nearly foundered horse into the strong firelight. 

After exchanging greetings, he directed a boy to give the 
horse some water. 

‘He’s about cooked, poor beast!’ he said. ‘I don’t think he’d 
have stood up another six hours. Got any coffee?’ 

Joe handed him a beakerful. He drank it down with a wry face. 

‘That’s pretty bad,’ he remarked, ‘but it might be worse. 
I'll have another. I’ve touched no drink for eighteen hours, and 
it was blazing hot to-day. I’ve got bad news, boys, and I’m 
afraid we're in a tight place.’ 

NO. VI. VOL. IT. c 
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‘Why, what devil’s hole are we in now?’ queried Wheler. ‘I 
thought we were about through the last of our troubles.’ 

‘I’m afraid not, Hume,’ replied Lane ; ‘ that infernal scoundrel 
Puff-adder Brown has been ahead of us. Somehow I half sus- 
pected some game of the kind. I got it all from a Bakalahari 
near the water in front. Brown, it seems, with his light waggon, 
trekked across from Kanya by way of Lubli Pits, and has just 
pipped us. To make matters secure, he has poisoned the water- 
pit I’ve just come from with euphorbia branches. I and my nag 
had a narrow squeak. We were just going to drink last evening 
when we got there, when this Bushman here—a decent Masarwa 
he is too—stopped me and pointed out the euphorbia. Then I 
discovered the murderous trick this scoundrel has played us. If 
he had poisoned the lot of us, I suppose he would have cared not 
a tinker’s curse; and, in this desert, who would have been the 
wiser? The water-pit stands in a stony bit of country, and there 
happens to be a lot of euphorbia growing about, so his job was an 
easy one. However, we'll be even with him yet. He’s not far 
in front, and we may spoil his little game, if we have luck and 
stick to the ship.’ 

By the camp fire that evening the plan of operations was 
settled. Nearly six days of absolutely waterless travel, if the 
waggons could by any possibility be dragged, lay between the 
trekkers and Tapinyani’s kraal. 

No oxen could pull the waggon waterless over such a journey. 
It was decided, therefore, after finally watering the animals next 
morning, to trek steadily for two days, unyoke the oxen, leave 
the waggon standing in the desert in charge of two of the native 
boys (to whom would be left a barrel of water—enough with 
care to last them nearly a week), and drive on the oxen as ra- 
pidly as possible to Tapinyani’s. Without the encumbrance of 
the waggon, the last part of the journey might be accomplished 
in two days or rather less. Watered, rested, and refreshed at 
Tapinyani’s kraal, the oxen could then be driven back to fetch in 
the waggon. This part of the undertaking was to be entrusted 
to Stephan, the Hottentot driver. Stephan had been picked for 
the expedition as a thoroughly reliable native, and having traversed 
the Kalahari before, would be equal to the emergency. Mean- 
while the three white men, riding their freshest horses and leading 
their spare ones, were to push forward, in the confident hope of 
reaching Tapinyani’s kraal in a forced march of thirty-six hours. 

At four o’clock upon the second afternoon following this camp- 
fire council, the three Englishmen rode and led their tired and 
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thirsting horses into the outskirts of Tapinyani’s kraal, that 
singular native village planted by the only considerable permanent 
water in the immense waste of the central Kalahari. Tom Lane 
knew the place, and they passed straight through the straggling 
collection of beehive-like circular grass-thatched huts, until they 
reached the large kotla, or enclosure, in the centre of the town, 
where Tapinyani’s own residence stood. Skirting the tall fence 
of posts and brushwood, they passed by an open entrance into the 
smooth enclosure of red sand, and then as they reined in their 
nags a curious and to them intensely interesting scene met their 
aze. 

. Just in front of the chief’s hut was gathered a collection of 
natives, some nearly naked, save for the middle patch of hide 
common to Kalahari folk, others clothed about the shoulders in 
cloaks or karosses made from the skins of hartebeest and other 
animals. In the centre of his headmen and councillors, seated 
on a low waggon-chair of rude make, the gift of some wander- 
ing trader, was Tapinyani himself, a spare, middle-aged native of 
Bechuana type, clad in a handsome kaross of the red African 
lynx. In his hands Tapinyani held a sheet of large foolscap 
paper, concerning which he seemed to be closely questioning the 
tall white man standing at his side. This white man, a broad- 
shouldered, heavily-built man, somewhat fleshy of figure, notable 
for his florid face and huge black beard, was none other than 
Puff-adder Brown himself. Bulking in size and stature far 
above the slim-built Bakalahari people around him, the man 
stood there in his flannel shirt-sleeves, his great, black, sunburnt 
arms bared to the blazing sunshine and crossed upon his chest, 
his heavy face shadowed by a huge broad-brimmed felt hat, easily 
dominating the simple. assemblage of desert folk. Near to his 
elbow, in trade clothes, stood his waggon-driver, a dissipated- 
looking Basuto. 

‘By George! we are just in. time,’ said Lane, as he dismounted 
with alacrity from his horse and turned the bridle over its head. 
‘Come on, you fellows!’ 

His companions needed no second word to dismount, and in 
another second or two they were marching side by side with Lane 
across the kotla to Tapinyani. Each man carried a sporting rifle, 
into which, in view of emergency, a cartridge had already been 
thrust. They were quickly across the forty paces of red sand, 
and now stood before the astonished group. 

‘Greeting, Tapinyani!’ said Lane, speaking in Sechuana to 
the chief, as he moved up near to him. ‘I hope all is well with 
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you and your people. What do you do here with this man ’— 
indicating Brown—‘and what is the paper you have in your 
hands ?’ 

The chief explained that the paper was a grant of a piece of 
land which the trader wanted for the purposes of running cattle 
on. 

‘How much land ?’ asked Lan 

‘ Enough to feed two hundred head of cattle and some goats,’ 
replied the chief. 

‘And how much are you to receive for this ?’ 

‘Six guns, ammunition, and some brandy,’ was the answer. 
‘I am glad you have come,’ pursued Tapinyani; ‘I know you 
well, and you can advise me in this matter.’ 

He handed the paper to Lane, who, holding up his hand to 
check a protest on Puff-adder Brown’s part, ran his eye rapidly 
over the document. 

‘Just as I thought,’ remarked Lane, addressing Tapinyani. 
‘ By this paper, if you sign it, you hand over practically the whole 
of your country, its timber, and any minerals there may be in it, 
to this man. The thing’s an impudent fraud, and I advise you 
to have nothing to do with it.’ 

He spoke still in Sechuana, so that all the natives standing 
round understood him well; Puff-adder Brown, too, who was 
well versed in native dialects, perfectly comprehended his words. 

Under the changed aspect of affairs the man had seemed half- 
irresolute. He had not expected this sudden appearance, after 
the precautions he had taken, especially at the poisoned pool. 


But while Lane and the chief had rapidly exchanged words, his — 


gorge had been steadily rising, his face took on a deeper and 
a darker red, and the great veins of his huge neck swelled in 
an extraordinary way. Well had he been christened Puff-adder 
Brown. 

‘Wait a bit, chief,’ he blurted out in the native tongue. 
‘These men are liars, every one of them. Don’t believe them, 
the swines! There is nothing in that paper you need be afraid 
to sign. Why, they are after a concession of land themselves!’ 

‘ Tapinyani,’ rejoined Lane, ‘let me tell you something more 
about this man. He is a liar and a scamp, and worse. He 
cheated your friend, the Chief Secheli, years ago. He fought 
against Mankoroane, and stole a lot of his cattle, and would have 
stolen his country if the English had not interfered. Take the 
word of an old friend, and have nothing to do with that paper.’ 

Puff-adder Brown made a motion as if to strike at the speaker, 
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but Tapinyani just at this instant opening his mouth, he stayed 
his hand. 

‘I will not sign the paper to-day,’ said the chief; ‘I will 
think the matter over again. I will speak with my headmen, 
and we can meet again to-morrow.’ 

Puff-adder’s face was ablaze with passion. He saw that his 
plans were now utterly wrecked, and he glared round upon the 
assembly as if seeking some object upon which to vent his rage. 
Probably Lane would have felt his first attack; but, as it 
happened, Joe Granton, his countenance spread in a broad grin 
of delight, stood nearest. Upon the instant the enraged man 
raised his arm, and dealt Joe a heavy back-handed blow in the 
mouth. 

But it so happened that in Joe Puff-adder Brown had attacked 
the most doughty opponent just now to be found near the tropic 
of Capricorn. Londoner though he was, Joe was a well-trained 
athlete, strong as a horse, and in hard condition. During his 
five years’ career in the City he had been a great boxer; for two 
years he had been middle-weight amateur champion. He had 
forgotten nothing of his smartness; and now, with that blow 
tingling in every nerve of his body, and the blood trickling from 
his nether lip, he turned instantly upon the big trader. Almost 
before the man knew it, he had received Joe’s vicious doubled fist 
upon his right eye, with a drive that sent stars and comets 
whirling before his vision. It was to be a fight, and the two men 
now faced each other and sparred for an opening. 

‘Keep back! Keep back!’ cried Lane in Sechuana. 

The astonished Bakalahari people spread out, or rather re- 
treated, into a wide circle, and the battle began. 

Now, despite that ugly knock over the eye, Puff-adder Brown 
rather fancied himself in this affair of fists. He was big and 
bulky, three good inches taller than his opponent; he could deal 
a sledge-hammer stroke now and again, such as had seldom failed 
to knock out quarrelsome Boer adversaries, and he was very mad. 

He went for Joe Granton, therefore, with some alacrity, and 
lashed out heavily with his long arms and enormous fists. But, 
whether parrying, or at long bowls or half-arm fighting, Joe was 
altogether too good for his adversary. Time after time he planted 
his blows with those ominous dull thuds upon the trader’s fleshy 
face ; now and again he drove his fists into the big man’s ribs 
with strokes that made him wince again. In the second bout, it 
is true, Joe was badly floored by a slinging round-arm drive ; but 
he was quickly on his legs again, and, after a little sparring for 
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wind, none the worse. Few of the Puff-adder’s infuriated hits, 
indeed, touched the mark. In seven minutes the big filibuster 
was a sight to behold. Blood streamed from his nose ; his eyes 
were heavily visited ; bumps and cuts showed freely upon his 
streaming countenance ; his wind was going. 

‘Now, old chap,’ whispered Hume Wheler to his friend, 
during a short pause for breath by the combatants, ‘you've done 
magnificently. You’ve got him on toast! Goin and win. It’s 
all up with the Puff-adder !’ 

There was only one more round. Brown was a beaten man ; 
his muscles and wind were gone, and he had been severely 
punished. He at once closed. In some heavy half-arm fighting 
Joe, still quite fresh, put in some telling work. His fists rattled 
upon his opponent’s face and about his ribs. Finally, getting in 
a terrific rib-binder, he deprived his adversary of what little 
breath remained to him. The man staggered forward with his 
head down. Joe delivered one last terrible upper-cut, and six 
feet of battered flesh lay in the dust at his feet, senseless, bleeding, 
and hopelessly defeated. 

Meanwhile the natives had been looking upon a contest the 
like of which they had never before seen. Their ‘ Ughs!’ 
and ejaculations indicated pretty correctly their astonishment. 
Chief Tapinyani seemed rather pleased than otherwise. For 
a mild Bakalahari he was a bit of a fighting-man himself, with 
his native weapons. Under Lane’s directions Puff-adder Brown 
was carried to his own waggon, and there revived with cold 
water, washed, and put to rights. After he had, by aid of strong 
applications of brandy-and-water, somewhat recovered his shat- 
tered senses, Lane gave him a little sound advice. He warned 
him to clear out of the place by next day. He told him that, 
after the vile poisoning incident at the fountain—an attempt 
which might very well have murdered a whole expedition—any 
return to British Bechuanaland would result in his certain arrest. 
And he finally gave him to understand that any act of treachery 
or revenge would be carefully watched and instantly repelled by 
force. His advice was taken to heart. During the night the 
discomfited filibuster trekked from the place, and took himself off 
to a part of the distant interior where to broken and dangerous 
scoundrels a career is still open. 

During the next few days the waggon and oxen were got 
safely to the town, and some progress was made in preliminary 
negotiations for a concession to Lane and his party. Finally, at 
the end of a week, after the endless discussion and argument so 
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dear to the native African, Tapinyani set his royal mark, duly 
attested and approved by the headmen and elders of his tribe, to 
a grant of 500,000 acres of pastoral land, part of that huge and 
unexplored tract of country over which he hunted and nominally 
held sway. The considerations for this grant were a yearly 
_ payment of 100/., a dozen Martini-Henry rifles, with suitable 
ammunition, a ‘salted’ horse worth 90/., six bottles of French 
brandy, a suit of store clothes, a case of eau-de-Cologne, and a 
quantity of beads and trinkets. These terms may, to the un- 
initiated mind, seem not highly advantageous to the native side ; 
yet, measured by the consideration in other and far vaster South 
African concessions in recent years, and remembering that the 
land granted was at present waterless, remote, and almost totally 
unexplored, they were fair and equitable. 

This business settled, Tapinyani now turned his thoughts 
to the trial of his new horse and rifles. He had once possessed 
an old, broken-down nag, bought from a swindling Namaqua 
Hottentot, and he knew a little of guns and gunning; but he 
was unskilled in the use of either. His people badly wanted 
giraffe hides for making sandals and for bartering. The animals 
were plentiful in the open forests a day or two north of the town; 
they must have a big hunt forthwith. Accordingly, the horses 
having, meanwhile, under the influence of Kaffir corn, plenty 
of water, and a good rest, recovered some of their lost condition, 
a day or two later the hunting party sallied forth. Keen 
Masarwa Bushmen, half famished, and dying for a gorge of flesh, 
trotted before the horsemen as spoorers; while well in the rear 
a little cloud of Tapinyani’s people hovered in the like hope of 
meat and hides. For a whole day the party rode northward 
into the desert; they found no giraffe, but spoor was plentiful, 
and they camped by a tiny limestone fountain with high hopes 
for the morrow. At earliest streak of dawn they were up and 
preparing for the chase. Tapinyani was stiff and sore from 
unaccustomed horse exercise, yet he had plenty of pluck, and, 
clad in his brand-new, canary-yellow suit of cords, climbed gaily 
to the saddle. 

‘In an hour they were on fresh spoor of ‘camel.’ <A troop had 
fed quite recently through the giraffe acacia groves, and the 
whispering Bushmen began to run hot upon the trail. Just as 
the great red disc of sun shot up clear above the rim of earth, 
they emerged upon a broad expanse of plain, yellow with long 
waving grass. Save for an odd camelthorn-tree here and there, 
it was open for some three miles, until checked again by a dark 
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green belt of forest. Half a mile away in their front, slouching 
leisurely across the flat with giant strides, moved a troop of seven 
tall giraffe; a huge dark-coloured old bull, towering above the 
rest, three or four big cows, and some two-year-old calves. Well 
might the hearts of the two young Englishmen beat faster, and 
. their palates grow dry and parched. Neither had seen giraffes in 
the wild state before, and here at last was a colossal old bull, 
whose tail, if it could be secured, would amply satisfy Kate 
Manning’s commands. Hume Wheler meant killing that giraffe, 
more, probably, from a feeling of natural rivalry than anything 
else. 

Joe Granton had at heart a much deeper interest in the chase. 
He was, in truth, in very serious earnest about Kate Manning; 
the coveted trophy might mean all the world for him. 

The four men set their horses going at a sharp gallop, and 
had run two hundred yards before the tall game had spied them. 
Here, unluckily, Tapinyani’s horse put its foot in a hole, came 
down with a crash, and sent its rider flying yards upon the veldt. 
His loaded rifle, carried, native-fashion, at full cock, exploded, 
and the startled giraffes, glancing round, saw danger, and instantly 
broke into their ludicrous rolling gallop. Up and down their 
long necks flailed through the air, in strange machine-like unison 
with their gait ; quickly they were in full flight, going great guns 
for the shelter of the forest ahead of them. Now the three 
Englishmen rammed in spurs, set their teeth, and raced their 
nags at their hardest. To kill ‘camel’ there is only one method. 
You must run up to them (if you can) at top speed in the first’ 
two or. three miles of chase, else they will outstay you and 
escape. Force the giraffe beyond his pace and he is yours. 

But in this instance the dappled giants had too long a start. 
The ponies were not at their best, and the forest sanctuary lay 
now only two miles beyond the quarry. Ride as they would, the 
hunters could not make up their leeway in the distance. Once 
in the woodlands the giraffes would have much the best of it. 
The two clouds of dust raised by pursued and pursuers rose thick 
upon. the clear morning air, and steadily neared the forest fringe. 
Now the giraffe are only two hundred yards from their fastness, 
the lighter cows, running ahead, rather less. The horsemen are 
still nearly three hundred yards in rear of the nearest of the 
troop. 

‘Jump off, lads, and shoot,’ roars Tom Lane, as he reins 
up his nag suddenly, springs off, and puts up his rifle. The 
other two men instantly follow his example. Two barrels are 
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fired by Lane, but the distance is great; that desperate gallop 
has made him shaky, and his bullets go wide. 

’ Hume Wheler, quicker down from his horse than his friend, 
fires hastily at the old bull lagging last; he, too, misses clean, 
and shoves another cartridge into his single sporting Martini. 
But now even the big bull is close upon the forest, into whose 
depths the rest of the troop are disappearing, and he, too, is 
within easy hail of safety. Before Hume can fire again, Joe 
Granton has put up his sight for three hundred and fifty yards 
and aimed full; he draws a deep breath, pulls trigger, and in the 
next instant the great dark-chestnut bull falls prone to the 
earth and lies there very still. Never again shall he stalk the 
pleasant Kalahari forests—never again stretch upward that long 
slender neck to pluck the young acacia leafage ! 

‘So help me, Joe, you’ve killed him!’ gasps Hume Wheler. 

‘Bravo!’ chimes in Tom Lane, wiping his brow. ‘ Whether 
you fluked him or not, it was a wonderful shot. You've got 
Kate Manning’s tail right enough.’ 

Now Joe, it must be frankly admitted, was not a good shot; 
either of his friends could give him points in the ordinary way. 
Here, as he told himself, was an extraordinary stroke of luck. 
Speechless with delight, flushed of face, and streaming with 
sweat, his eyes still fixed upon the piece of grass where the bull 
had gone down, he mounted his horse and galloped up. The 
others followed in more leisurely fashion. Joe was quickly by 
the side of the great dark-chestnut dappled giant. Taking off 
and waving his hat, he turned his face to his friends and gave a 
loud hurrah. Then, first whipping out his hunting knife and 
cutting off the long tail by the root, he sat himself down upon 
the dead beast’s shoulder to await their coming. At that instant 
a strange resurrection happened. Whether roused io life again 
by the sharp severing of its tail, or by a last desperate stirring 
of nature, the giraffe—not yet dead after all—rose suddenly from 
its prone position, and staggered to its stilt-like legs, with Joe 
clinging in utter bewilderment to its long neck. For another 
instant the great creature beat the air in its real death agony, 
staggered, staggered again, and then, with a crash that shook the 
earth, fell really dead. In that terrible fall Joe Granton was 
hurled upon his head ; and now, as his comrades rode anxiously 
up, he lay there apparently as void of life as his gigantic quarry. 
In his hand he still clutched desperately that tail upon which he 
had so firmly set his mind. 

From the shock of that fall. Joe Granton sustained serious 
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concussion of the brain, and had to be carried with much care 
and difficulty back to Tapinyani’s town. Hume Wheler, with 
infinite solicitude and unselfishness, superintended this operation, 
while Lane stayed out another two days in the veldt and shot 


CLINGING IN UTTER BEWILDERMENT TO ITS LONG NECK 


three giraffe for the chief and his people. Hume Wheler himself 
had the satisfaction of bringing down his first and a good many 
more ‘camels’ at a subsequent period. 

A fortnight’s careful nursing at Tapinyani’s restored Joe 
Granton to something like his normal health. In due time the 
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expedition returned, after a tedious and even dangerous trek, to 
Vryburg. 

Whether it was, in truth, the coveted giraffe’s tail that settled 
the business; whether it was the dangerous accident Joe had 
suffered in her behalf; or whether Kate Manning had not for 
some time before had a tender corner in her heart for Joe 
Granton, is scarcely of consequence. Certain it is that not very 
long after the presentation of the precious trophy, a question 
which Joe put to Kate was answered in a way that made him 
extravagantly happy. 

The members of the Tapinyani Syndicate sold their concession 
very well during a boom in the South African market, and Joe 
Granton’s share of the transaction enabled him to set up cattle- 
ranching in handsome fashion. He and his wife live very happily 
on a large farm given to them as a portion by Mr. Manning. 
Here they have made a charming home of their own. The great 
black switch-tail of the bull giraffe hangs on the dining-room 
wall, plain evidence of the curious romance in which it had been 
involved. 

Hume Wheler, who with Tom Lane occasionally drops in 
upon them during his periodical trips from the interior, often 
chaffs his old friends upon that celebrated trophy. 

‘Ah! Mrs. Joe,’ he says on one of these occasions, as he 
takes one of their two youngsters upon his knee, and with a 
shake of the head and a glance of good-natured cynicism looks 
up at the tail, ‘your husband captured you by a magnificent 
accident. There never was a bigger fluke in this world than when: 
the old fraud knocked over that big “camel.” ’ 
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A DISAPPOINTMENT 


BY G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES 


‘Bz sensible, sir. You have got a brace of pike weighing 40 lbs., 
a fourteen, two tens and a nine, and put back twelve; that’s 
eighteen pike in a day’s fishing, and yet you say you are dis- 
appointed. Now I don’t understand that.’ 

The speaker was a ragged old bait-catcher who got his living 
by catching roach with rod and line in the winter months. He 
was a wonderful adept at this, thinking nothing of catching ten 
or twelve score bait with paste on the coldest and shortest of 
winter days. His hunting ground is the Bure at Wroxham, and 
he is a familiar figure to anglers haunting that classic spot. We 
had met him on our return from a fishing excursion, the story of 
which shall be told to explain why we deemed the catch alluded 
to a disappointment. 

We had given the bait-catcher a pike for his sick wife, and he 
said, ‘ Now as soon as I get my grub made me to-night, I shall flay 
(skin) this pike and clean him and rub a little salt along his back- 
bone ; then I shall let him hang for a day, and then wash him in 
cold water, and arter that he’ll eat that nice you wouldn’t believe it.’ 

Try the recipe, reader ; the flaying is essential. 

‘I once caught a pike,’ continued he, ‘in Wroxham Broad 
that weighed 17} lbs., but he was a slink fish and hadn’t got no 
shape in his belly. He laid on the table at Jimpson’s, and people 
remarked how slink he was, so I slipt out into the yard where 
Jimpson keeps his empty bottles, and I picks up a big champagne 
bottle and shoves it down neck first into the belly of the pike, and 
that plumped him out beautiful, so that everybody admired him, 
and I soon sold the fish.’ 

The circumstances of our ‘ disappointment’ were as follow :— 
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We had arranged for a couple of days’ fishing, one delightfully 
mild week in January, the first to be at mine own place of Burnt 
Fen, and the next at a highly preserved Broad within easy driving 
distance. Our minds were set upon large fish only, to which end 
we invested in several score of the largest roach we could obtain, 
* and had reserved two small jack of a pound each in order to tempt 
the big ones. In each lake is a noted fish. My own I know 
the weight of pretty well. There were two. One was caught 
upon a ligger by a poaching rascal the very day before I hired the 
water. It weighed 36 lbs., and was sent to London to be sold to 
the Jews instead of being preserved. The other is at least of 


WROXHAM 


equal size, and is seen every season by one of us, and frequently 
by the reed-cutters, who disturb it from its lair deep among 
fastnesses of reeds. Underneath the marginal growth there are 
deep-water caves which shelter this and other great fish. Now 
and then it comes out to feed, and is seen chasing other pike 
which leap out of the water in mad affright, as do the small fry, 
or with a huge bream across its mouth. When it moves from its 
lair it makes a great wave in front of it where the water is not 
more than three feet deep, but in the deeper water its path is not 
easily followed. It has at least four haunts, else there are four 
equally great fish, which is not likely. Twice it had seized a 
small jack which a friend was playing ; once we could have shot it 
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basking, but chivalry forbad such a mode of capture. It is an 
enormously long fish with a gigantic head and a narrow black 
body. It appears to be a very old fish, and possibly may be 
decreasing in weight rather than increasing. Some day perhaps 
we shall find it dead and rat-eaten by the shore, or wallowing 
gaunt and dying on the surface, as was lately discovered a similar 
great fish at Wroxham, its jaws decorated with many rusty sets 
of tackle. Many of these great fish which we have seen in pre- 
served lakes, driven out from their weedy shelters, are covered with 
white fungus, either in patches or all over. We have dropped 
baits a few inches before their noses. Unscrupulous acquaintances 
have endeavoured to ‘chuck them under the chins,’ or in other 
words snatch them with weighted hooks, but in vain. The last 
year or two we have endeavoured to get rid of the Burnt Fen fish 
(because he must thin down the stock of smaller pike) with liggers 
baited with small pike, gulls, ducks, peewits, and big roach and 
bream, but hitherto without success. From being constantly 
visible he is only seen now once or twice in a season. What 
his weight may be I will not venture to guess, but I think he 
would top the record. 

In the second piece of water to which we were going there 
are many good fish, and one in particular which must be over 
30 Ibs. Determined to at least have a good try for these pike, 
we took only the largest bait, and resolved not to waste time by 
spinning and catching small fish, of which we had had rather a 
surfeit lately. For instance, three or four days previously, my 
son and I had at least fifty runs, out of which we could not - 
avoid landing thirty-one jack, retaining but six, the rest being 
four- or five-pound fish only. A peculiarity about that day was 
that it was after a brilliant moonlight night, when theoretically 
the pike should not run, because it is said they feed greedily on 
moonlit nights, and are sluggish the day following. Another 
peculiarity of that day ‘was that another party of two persons 
were on the same water live baiting and did not get a single 
run. It was in January, and they fished the deep water while 
we spun over the shallows and mud depths. 

Well, it was an equally brilliant moonlight night, and as we 
prowled round the Broad with a gun, on the off-chance of an otter 
or a duck, we concluded that after our last experience the moon 
did not matter, and having set the two jack on liggers we retired 
to our cottage in high hopes. This cottage is one of the brightest 
and cleanest places imaginable. The sitting-room has whitewashed 


walls, adorned with angling prints and water-colours, the wood- 
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work is painted the blue of Norway Fjords, there are easy chairs 
for tired sportsmen, and guns and rods are artistically disposed. 
A blazing wood fire keeps out the winter cold, and the suswrrus of 
the wind in the reeds on a wild night makes the interior cosy 
indeed by contrast. Then we always take a rifle to the bedrooms 
with us, as from the windows we usually get a shot in the morn- 
ing at a coot or duck on a small Broad at 125 yards’ range (the 
exact range to each part is marked on the Ordnance map). At 
that range one gets a good deal of sport for each coot accounted 
for, so that it is a humane form of sport. But, resting the rook 
rifle on the window sill (the cold wind blowing through one’s 
pyjamas and hurrying the shot), we are never. more than six inches 
out. A coot, large as the bird is, is a small mark when sitting 
low on the water. 

In the morning there were so many pigeons flying over the 
wood which skirts one end of the large Broad that we were 
tempted to spend much time in shooting at them. As an instance 
of what shot pigeons will carry away, I shot at one at a long 
range, and it flew away as if unhurt. Being conscious that I had 
held straight, I watched it fly to another wood two hundred yards 
away, where it perched on a tall tree. In a few minutes it 
fluttered to the ground dead, and we secured it. It had four No.5 
shot in it, one quite through the breast, and another through the 
beak by the eyes. 

Well, we fished and we fished and we fished; and we caught 
nothing but a few small ones. ‘It is the moonlight night that is 
the cause’ said we. The day was bright, sunny, and warm, with a 
strong north-westerly wind blowing, which made casting impossible 
‘except to leeward ; but there was a splendid ripple, and the water 
was clear and in good order. But the pike would not take, 
although there are swarms of them there. That night was as 
clear and bright as many a winter day, with the moon at the full, 
and we determined to try an experiment to see if pike would feed 
by moonlight. So we set six trimmers baited with lively roach. 
In the morning not one of them had been touched. This to my 
mind, effectually disposes of the theory that it is because pike feed 
by moonlight they will not feed the succeeding day. 

The keeper had not seen any pike moving, but he had shot a 
Butter bump (bittern), and seen three wild swans passing over, 
which were of more interest to him than the pike. The gun is 
always of more interest to a keeper than the rod. Iam very fond 
of a stroll through a wood of a moonlit or starlit night. One 
sees but little, but one hears a good deal; the rustle of stoat or 
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rabbit in the bracken, the whistling of a widgeon’s flight, the 
hoarse cry of coot or grebe, and the cackle of duck, and many 
mysterious sounds which one cannot locate. For many nights 
we have watched for an otter with the rifle, but without 
success. (Yet the keeper shot one in his garden close by the 
cottage in broad daylight.) One night the keeper said, ‘I 


‘Don’T TELL MY Missus' 


should like to see if I could hold that little toy straight. May 
I take ashot at that cock-pheasant roosting on that high bough?’ 

He did so, and down tumbled one of his own hens. It was 
the belief that it was one of his hens roosting in the tree—I had 
seen one go there in the dusk—that made me give him leave to 
shoot. 

‘Look here, sir,’ he said, ‘don’t tell my missus about this, and 
I will give the hen to the ferrets.’ 
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Rising in the night, I looked out upon a scene so brightly lit 
that each reed swayed distinct, and I could have shot (at) a coot 
on the water, but feared the report would alarm the household. 
‘No chance of a fish,’ I said to myself, as I turned in again dis- 
consolately. 

The morning broke bright and beautiful, and after a parting 
shot at the pigeons, we packed ourselves and the many impedi- 
menta which accompany the pike-fisher, on the keeper’s cart and 
started. Passing through the narrow streets of an old-world 
village, its houses with high-peaked and thickly thatched roofs, 
we entered a wood where no timber had been felled for genera- 
tions—where trees grew gnarled and ancient, and died, and were 
bound with ivy—where thick firs sheltered troops of pigeons, 
which flew down in batches at intervals to feed on the acorns 
strewn beneath the time-worn oaks. Then suddenly on the 
verge of the wood we came to a lake with garden-like borders, 
and a mansion on the crest of the hill overlooking it. The clear 
water was rippled by a nice breeze, and we hurried to be the first 
to cast our bait upon the waters. My son was the first in, and 
his float made no stay upon the surface, but sank with the 
splash. At first I thought the large bait had pulled it under, 
but the angler struck, and was evidently fast in a good fish. 
Carefully and skilfully he played it, giving out line to each 
determined rush, and reeling up again as the pike weakened and 
came within reach of the gaff and was hauled ashore. The spring 
balance showed that it weighed 17 lbs.—an auspicious com- 
mencement. The bait-catcher guessed the weight of this fish at 
20 lbs., and exaggerated the weights of the others in proportion. 

In a few minutes I had landed another of 10 lbs., and ere 
half an hour had passed I had landed a second seventeen-pounder, 
an exact match to the first one. This looked as if the day’s sport 
was to be a record one, and the thirty-five-pounder was within 
measurable distance. 

But ere the morning was half over the sun was blotted out by 
driving mist, which presently turned to rain, and the fish left off 
running—that is, the big ones did. A seven- or eight-pounder 
occasionally carried down the float, and it is true that by the end 
of the day we had six selected fish, which, with ourselves, made 
a heavy load for the little pony cart. But the big one took us 
not, nor we him ; hence we were disappointed. 

As the rain poured, the gloaming came on early, and the 
pigeons came to the woods to roost in vast flocks with a thun- 
derous noise of wings, then broke up into small parties wheeling 
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high overhead, and finally settled, head to wind, on the tallest and 
thickest trees. 

It was strange that while two of us had all the runs, the third, 
fishing to all appearance just as we two did, had scarce a fish. 
So disgusted was he that he made no effort to join a second 
visit to the same place. And well for him that he did not, for it 
rained aad blew as strongly and coldly as it well knew how, and 
we did not take a sizeable fish. 

There was no getting from the place until the arrival of the 
cart at five o’clock, and we spent the last three hours in the 
corner of a draughty and leaky summer-house, trying to dodge 
the wind and the rain, with occasional sallies into the tempest to 
see if our floats were still on the surface. 

Such days are best forgotten. If the sport is good, one cares 
not what the weather may be; but if the sport and the weather 
are both bad, why, there is no redeeming feature in the show. 

With regard to the Burnt Fen big one, we now regret our 
misplaced chivalry in not shooting it when we had the chance, 
and we have since tried even netting to compass its destruction ; 
but its reedy fastnesses are impregnable, and as the Broad is only 
twenty acres in extent, the presence of this cannibal is a mis- 
fortune. Probably the surest way will be to set a perfect tyro to 
fish for it. According to our Norfolk experiences, it is the man 
who has never fished before, and whose line has to be cast out 
for him, who catches the big pike, while old hands like myself 
never get beyond a twenty-five-pounder. 


CURLING 


BY E. H. LAWSON WILLIAMS 


Sound, sound the music, sound it, . 
Let hills and rocks rebound it, 
In praise of Scotia’s game. 
Used as a sport it pleases, 
The mind to joy it raises, 
And throws off ull diseases— 
How wonderful thy fame !—Auan Ramsay. 


THE first nine weeks of the year 1895 will ever be memorable as 
the great ice period of modern times, until, at any rate, if so 
it chance, some other period of sixty days and more of hard 
weather exceed it (see fig. 1). Not since 1795 had there been such 
severe and continuous frost. Curlers, to a man, had a glorious 
season, and, armed with the ‘channel-stane’ and the ‘ besom,’ 
old scores were settled, old rivalries decided. Countless were 
the Bonspiels played, and even the great match between Scotland 
and England came off, without interruption, near Carlisle. 

I do not propose to give here a detailed history of the ‘ roar- 
ing’ game, as that would be of interest to curlers only, but a few 
remarks on its antiquity and parentage would not be out of place. 
Firstly, as to parentage. The earliest words in use at the pastime 
lend the idea that it was first brought over and introduced by 
the Flemings. Scotchmen, however, contend, and will stoutly 
maintain, that it is their ‘ain game,’ that it has developed to its 
present pitch of perfection in Scotland, and that it is played in 
no other country except where introduced by emigrants from the 
‘land o’ brown heath and shaggy wood.’ Next, as to antiquity. 
No facts exist which determine precisely how long it is since 
curling was first played. Anyhow, it is an undoubted fact that 
it can be traced back for 400 years, and it has been the national 
game of Scotland since the middle of the last century. 
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The number of recognised clubs at present in existence is as 
follows. There are in 


Scotland 
England 
Treland 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
New Zealand 
Nova Scotia 
Russia . 
Switzerland 
United States 


Total 


bo 


What more need be said to prove the popularity and prospects 
of the ‘slippery’ game? When recently extolling the virtues of 
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this—my favourite—sport and exercise to an unbelieving English- 
man, I exclaimed as a finishing touch, ‘But surely there must be 
something in a game over which a whole country goes mad!’ 
Alas! I met with the dry retort, ‘It depends on the country!’ 
I trust that readers will peruse these columns with a broader 
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mind, heeding the precedent of the golfing sceptic who went to 
scoff and stopped to play. 

Now for a description of the game and its intricacies. First, 
as to the curler’s equipments. These are but few—viz. a pair of 
stones and a ‘kowe.’ The latter is simply a bunch of broom 
(usually found growing on the loch-side) tightly tied together ; 
of recent years housemaids’ besoms have come greatly into use, 
though they are loudly condemned by the older hands as ‘ feckless 
innovations.’ The use to which the ‘kowe,’ or broom, is put 
will be shortly explained, the stones demanding and deserving a 
more lengthy description, as they are the soul of the game, and 
dear to the curler as are his ‘ain bairns.’ In the national tongue 
they are known as ‘channel-stanes’; this either because they 
were originally gathered from the channels of the streams, or 
perhaps on account of their travelling, when delivered in play, 
along a seeming channel in the ice. In the infancy of the game 
these were simply rough, unhewn blocks of any size and any 
weight. Then, indeed, the weakest went to the wall, for strength 
and daring were necessary to a would-be ‘ Knight of the Broom,’ 
as witness a verse of a very old curling song: 


A stalwart chiel, to redd the ice, 
Drives roaring down like thunder ; 

Wi’ awfu’ crash the double guards 
At ance are burst asunder ; 

Rip-rapping on frae random wicks, 
The winner gets a yether ; 

Then round the tee we flock wi’ glee 
In cauld, cauld, frosty weather. 


In those times the ‘ burn’ and ‘ auld dyke’ furnished the instru- 
ments of strife, and thew and sinew won the day. In more 
modern days, however, the stones were gradually improved. 
First, handles were fixed to them, then they were hewn and 
polished till by gradual stages we arrive at the perfection of 
to-day, with which a skilful player, aided by no great biceps, can 
hold his own and administer a licking to the Samson of his club. 
Ailsas, Crawfordjohns, Burnock-waters, Crieffs—such are the 
names of the different kinds of stones, called after the localities 
where they are quarried. The respective merits of each of these 
varieties need not be discussed; suffice it to say that the Ailsas 
are the most popular and the most numerous, quite one-half of 
the curling-stones in use in Scotland bearing that name ; therefore 
they are worthy of special mention. Where do they come from ? 
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At a distance of some nine miles from Girvan, on the Ayrshire 
coast, rises from the sea a rocky and precipitous crag known as 
Ailsa Craig, supposed to be the plug in the throat of a great 
voleano. This is the quarry. A canny Scot pays 30l. of rent 
yearly for the monopoly of the supply of stone. The seam is 
blasted, the boulders hewn into squares, next chipped into round- 
ness, and then shipped from the island to be carried by rail to 
the manufactories, where they are chiselled, moulded, and ground 
into shape. Each stone is bored right through; this is for the 
iron pin to the end of which the handle is screwed. There is no 
top or bottom to a stone, for it is intended to be played on either 
‘sole,’ the one when the ice is hard and keen, the other when a 
temporary thaw sets in or snow may happen to fall. The shoulder 
of the ‘channel-stane,’ round its circumference, is left roughly cut 
so as to withstand blows from its fellows. It is laid down by law 
that no stone shall be of greater weight than 50 lbs. imperial, or 
of greater circumference than 36 inches. The cost is from 30s. 
to 50s. per pair. After this ‘study in stones’ let us hie to the 
game itself, and examine its minutie. As soon as the ice will 
carry, the ‘ Brethren of the Broom’ appear on the scene. It is a 
very fever, is curling. The doctor deserts his patients, the minister 
his flock, the tradesman his counter, and the farmer his herds— 
all to revel in the glories of the game and vie with each other in 
deeds of skill and good-natured badinage. Curling is, indeed, a 
grand leveller of classes; on the ice all men are equal, the laird 
and the poacher alike, and all class distinctions are for the time 
forgotten. The first day or two are generally devoted to friendly 
games, just to get ‘the hand in.’ However, directly the icy board 
is declared to be strong enough for the purpose, out comes the 
club in ali its glory to play for the rink and single-handed medals. 
Meantime challenges are sent and received from all the neigh- 
bouring clubs for matches, or ‘ Bonspiels,’ as they are called, and 
the ‘roaring’ game is then in full swing. 

I shall now endeavour to portray the features of the sport. 
Let us presume that an inter-club match is being played. Each 
club is divided into teams of four, called ‘ rinks’; the number of 
these rinks will depend on the strength of the club, ten may be 
taken as an average—this giving forty players on either side. 
Each rink has a captain, termed the ‘skip,’ who is chosen by 
ballot at the annual meeting, and left to fill up the company 
at his discretion, though it may be remarked that curlers are so 
conservative that the rinks and skips become almost stereotyped. 
The other three men in each rink are known as lead, second-lead, 
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and sub-skip. Now the forty dougkty warriors from each club 
are ranged together on the loch-side, ‘stanes an’ besoms an’ a’,’ 
ready for the strife. Lots are drawn to determine the order of 
battle—thus No. 1 rink from A club plays No. 1 rink from B club. 
The ice is marked out as in the accompanying diagram (see fig. 2) : 


= ? Yards Yards Yards 


FIG. 2 


A, the tee or patlid; B, the house; c, the crampit; p, the hogscore; x, the 
middle line. 


This is also called the ‘rink.’ As each team of four with their 
allotted opponents require such a battle-ground, ten of these 
have to be made in a row to accommodate the eighty players 
(see fig. 3). Then the game begins in earnest. It is not played in 


skates. To prevent slipping when delivering (playing) the stone, 
in some parts of the country a hack is made in the ice, in this 
the curler firmly plants his foot; elsewhere a ‘crampit’ is 
used. This is a narrow board with iron teeth which are stamped 
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home into the ice; on this the playcr can stand and deliver his 
Ailsa without any fear of falling so as to injure his limbs or damage 
his natural beauty (see fig. 4). Let us follow the fortunes for one 
‘end’ of rinks No. 1 of the rival clubs. The skips toss to decide 
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who shall set the ball a-rolling. A wins, and elects to play the 
last stone; therefore B must ‘lead the ice.’ Skip B steps on to 
the ‘tee’ at one end, his lead—stone in hand—stands on the 
crampit at the other awaiting his directions; the other two 
players are on either side of the rink, ready to sweep with their 
brooms if their leader so commands. The opposing four look on 
in ominous silence. ‘Here’s the tee,’ cries the skip (see fig. 5). 
The player takes aim, raises his body, swings his arm, and with a 
muttered ‘Luck be wi’ ye,’ delivers his stone booming down 
the ice—the sweepers, ready and eager, are with it. ‘Soop, lads, 
soop!’ comes in a yell from the skip; then ‘Up besoms!’ 
and the dying stone stops dead on the ‘verra patlid’—i.e. the 
centre of the ‘house.’ The player is greeted with shouts of 
‘You for a curler!’ and ‘ Keep mind o’ that yin!’ The ice now 
belongs to skip B and his merry men. Indicating the stone just 
played, he says to his lead (mow on the crampit), ‘Do ye see 
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that?’ Down the rink comes the ready affirmative. ‘Then,’ 
says the skip, ‘just dee at the face of him.’ Again the ice rings 
with the music of the channel-stane and the shouts of the 
sweepers, and amid the wildest cheering the ‘patlid’ receives a 
new tenant, the struck stone retiring gracefully through the 
‘house’ and thus out of the game. The first player next 
attempts the same feat as his rival, and should he miss his aim, 
the latter will at once be ordered to ‘ put on a guard ’—i.e. lay a 
stone down in front of the ‘ winner,’ so that the next player 
cannot see it, and will have to waste a stone in order to ‘ open it 
up. The leads having both played their two stones, the second- 
leads take their places, and so on, until finally the skips finish the 
‘head,’ the sub-skips then directing. The stone nearest the ‘tee’ 


- at the conclusion is the ‘winner,’ and it may happen that the 


same side ‘lie’ two or three shots at the finish (as in the game of 
bowls). To play an end takes about ten minutes, but as there is a 
‘house’ at either extremity of the rink no time is lost, and up and 


down the ice the channel-stanes go roaring on. For three hours 
the game is spiritedly contested, and at the call of ‘time’ the 
score of each rink—so many shots up, or so many shots down— 
is noted (see fig. 6), an aggregate taken, and the balance struck 
to decide which club has won all over. Three ringing cheers 
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(who can cheer like a curler?) are given by each side for their 
opponents, and thus ends the Bonspiel. But is this all? No! 
It is perhaps the matter-of-fact side of the sport, but who can 
describe the scene of riot and uproar, the spirit of good-fellowship 
and camaraderie that pervades the game? From first to last 


each man vies with his neighbour in good-humoured jest or 
harmless banter, quarrelling and disputing are conspicuous by 
their absence. Flushed with the excitement of the struggle, and 
braced by the keenness of the frosty air, all troubles are for- 
gotten, all worries laid aside. Who can ruminate on bad times. 
and coming rent-days when the welkin rings for miles around. 
with the roar and boom of the stones, and scores of voices are: 


raised together in discordant, though soul-stirring yells, now of: 


delight, and again of seeming agony ? 


Hae ye trouble? Hae ye sorrow? 
Are ye pinched wi’ worldly care ? 

Redd the roarin’-rink to-morrow, 
Peuch! they'll fash ye never mair. 


The inner man, too, is never forgotten, for every curler has hidden. 
somewhere in his pocket a flask or bottle of the ‘ Auld Kirk,’ and. 
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no Bonspiel is replete without the steaming Irish stew doled out 
in great platefuls at the club house. 

When no club or parish match is to be played, the day is 
occupied with private games (see fig. 7). In these the Knights of 
the Broom set a worthy example to exponents of other pastimes, 
for the stake is always something that will enrich the poor and 
needy : sometimes a boll of meal, sometimes a ton of coal, or, 
again, it might be a hundred loaves; these the losing skip has 
to place at the disposal of his victorious rival for distribution 
amongst those who suffer from want and cold. Many are the 
blessings thus heaped upon the curler by those whom long frost 
has reduced to a state of semi- or complete starvation. 

A few remarks as to the intricacies of curling. Perhaps no 
other game requires so much precision of play, coolness of head, 
and such a steady nerve. A stone to be in play must be over the 


‘hogscore ’ (see fig. 2), and yet not through the ‘house.’ To do- 
this alone requires great nicety of judgment, especially with keen- 
running stones on hard black ice. Again, many are the rays 
shots that players are asked to do. Of these the ‘inwick’ 

perhaps the easiest of explanation. Suppose the‘ winner’ is well 
guarded and unapproachable by playing straight at it—should. 
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another stone lie in front and at the same time a little to one side 
the curler will try to play the cannon as in billiards, and should 
he succeed he will lie ‘ first shot ’ himself, guarded by the ‘ stane 
dyke’ that his enemies have built to their own destruction. Ac- 
cording to Captain Paterson, players there are 


Who can with subtle wrist, 
Give to their stane the true Kilmarnock twist. 


This is a very useful accomplishment, as a spin is put on the stone 
when delivering such as bowlers impart to a cricket-ball. By this 
means guards can be circumvented, and any bias in the ice (it 
does not always run true) be nullified. This twist or ‘ turn of the 
handle,’ however, takes years of practice and perseverance before 
it can be mastered ; sufficient is it for the young curler if he can 
‘sole well, shoot straight, and sweep clean.’ Sweeping, indeed, 
wins many a hard-fought battle. The ice is no place for the 
young masher with cigar in mouth and hands in his pockets. The 
old with the young, the peer with the peasant, must at the word 
of command use their ‘ kowes’ as if their very lives were in the 
balance, else they may meet with the stern rebuke: ‘If ye canna 
play, ye can surely soop !’ 

Curlers are as Freemasons bonded together in one great 
brotherhood. They have their ‘word’ and their ‘grip ’—pass- 
ports to the freedom of the ice wherever they may chance to be. 

The mother of the recognised clubs, to which they are all 
affiliated, is the Royal Caledonian Club, whose head-quarters are 
in Edinburgh. It was founded in 1838 for the purpose of adopting 
a uniform set of regulations, assimilating the technical terms, 
and forming a court of reference, &c. The patron is his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, Prince of Scotland. His Grace 
the Duke of Athole is president. In connection with the forma- 
tion of this club an interesting anecdote is told in ‘The History 
of Curling.’ 

‘In 1842, when her Majesty the Queen and the Prince Consort 
visited Scotland, they were entertained by the Earl of Mansfield 
at the Palace of Scone. The Earl was at that time president of 
the Grand Club. While all classes were busy giving expression 
to their loyalty and attachment to the throne, the curlers requested 
Lord Mansfield to present Prince Albert with a pair of curling- 
stones, and at the same time to recommend the Grand Caledonian 
Curling Club to the favourable notice of his Royal Highness. 

‘The stones transmitted to the Palace of Scone were made of 
the finest Ailsa granite, the handles being of silver, and bearing 
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an appropriate inscription. In presence of the Queen, her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and the guests assembled in the palace, the 
Earl of Mansfield duly presented them to Prince Albert, who was 
pleased to accept them, and to thank the curlers for “ this mark 
of their respectful attention.’”” The Prince at the same time, “ in 
his own modest and winning manner,’ as Lord Mansfield after- 
wards wrote, at once assented to the suggestion that he should be 
patron of the club. Her Majesty the Queen made particular 
inquiries of the Earl regarding the game of curling. To illustrate 
the explanations he gave in reply, Lord Mansfield had the polished 
oaken floor of the room converted into a rink, and initiated her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness into all the mysteries of the 
game. The stones were sent “roaring ” along the smooth surface, 
and her Majesty “tried her hand”’ at throwing them, but they 
proved too heavy for her delicate arm. Both the Queen and the 
Prince expressed surprise when informed as to the usual length 
of a rink, and appeared to imagine that it must require a very 
great degree of strength to propel the stones to such a distance.’ 

By letter from Whitehall, dated August 12, 1843, her Majesty 
graciously permitted the club to assume the title ‘ Royal’ instead 
of the adjective ‘ Grand.’ 

More than half of the Scottish clubs have ladies of rank and 
position as patronesses—a fact which shows how popular the 
game is amongst the fair sex. Some fifty years ago we read of 
matches having been played between rinks of young Amazons, 
and during recent winters the ‘New Woman’ has come forth in 
all her glory, broom in hand, to throw the channel-stane ; but in 
my opinion she looks better off the crampit, and should only take 
part in those games which show off to perfection the grace of her 
proportions and the charm of her figure ; swinging even a 36-lb. 
Ailsa is not one of these. Long, however, may the fair ladies of 
the land look upon the game with favour, and accept the invitations 
to the annual curlers’ balls ! 

A special note must be made of the fact that there are no 
curling professionals. The game does not require them; indeed, 
it is far better without them. Gate-money, too, is unknown on 
the ice. A free welcome is given to all who care to watch the 
sport either from a spirit of curiosity or a desire to cheer on and 
encourage their particular friends or the upholders of the honours 
of their club. 

The question has been asked, How does the poor man, the 
labouring man, manage to revel in the joys of curling? Where 
can he find the wherewithal to provide himself with such ex- 
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pensive stones? The answer is, that in most clubs there are 
many members who can afford to buy and keep in stock several 
pairs of stones. These they are only too willing to lend to their 
poorer neighbours and friends, thus furnishing a worthy example 
to exponents of other games, especially golf players, who, I 
believe, have the reputation of being selfish in this respect. 

Referring back to the number of clubs as enumerated, it is 
hard to realise why there should only be thirty-eight in England. 
It cannot be the want of ice, for it is a notorious fact that of 
late winters southern Britain has experienced quite as protracted 
frosts as those which have visited the lowlands of Scotland. 
The reason can only be—ignorance of the joys and the health- 
. giving properties of the game. It has been with a view to 
remedy this deficiency that I have striven to lay before my 
English brethren this short account of curling, and I am not 
without hope that in a very few years’ time the game will have 
‘caught on’ and spread throughout the whole kingdom. Then 
will the awakened Englishman join with his ‘brither Scot’ in 
singing— 


Now fill a bumper to the brim, 

And drink wi’ three times three, man, 
May curlers on life’s slippery rink 

Frae cruel rubs be free, man. 


win 
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THE REAL BULL-FIGHT 


BY OTIS MYGATT 


To most Englishmen who are only acquainted with bull-fighting 
as it is carried on in Spain, it will seem a desecration of that 
good word ‘sport’ so justly sacred to all Anglo-Saxon hearts to see 
it used in connection with such fights ; for bull-fighting and horse- 
butchering have become synonymous terms, and needless cruelty 
to animals in general and horses in particular is abhorrent to us 
asarace. Let me state here, however, that the killing of horses 
has practically nothing to do with bull-fighting pure and simple. 
This feature is a disgusting addition introduced comparatively of 
late in the Spanish shows. Bull-fighting is a very old institution, 
originated by the Moors in their early occupation of Spain, 
although it does not seem to have existed among the Moors in 
Africa. For centuries it prevailed in its original state of bull- 
baiting and bull-killing. 

The degenerate mind of a decaying nation invented and 
introduced the unnecessary butchery of harmless horses. Love 
of bloodshed, combined with the safety of the onlooker, which 
implies animalism and cowardice and loss of respect for the 
weaker sex, have always been the infallible signs of impending 
dissolution in a once great nation. I have seen some of the best 
bull-fights of which Spain boasts, where from fifteen to eighteen 
horses were maimed, disembowelled, and killed in one afternoon’s 
butchery. I have grown sick and faint at sights that to me were 
atrocious, but to the native onlookers were merely interesting and 
exciting; and I must say that for bull-fighting as practised in 
Spain I have the utmost loathing and contempt, although I can 
not deny the great courage, agility, and skill shown. What 1 
wish to claim, however, is, that, because Spain has, by introducing 
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wholesale horse-slaughtering, turned bull-fighting into a butchery, 
we should not be blinded to the fact that bull-fighting before this 
century was, and is even now in: Peru, a pastime that closely 
approaches sport—that is to say, as much as anything can be 
called a sport where the quarry to be killed has not some chance 
of escape, and the exercise is done by proxy as it were. With 
the killing of horses omitted, the chief objection to bull-fighting 
is in a way removed. This is what is done in Peru; and it is my 
intention to give a general account of real bull-fighting as prac- 
tised in that country, as opposed to the customary accounts of 
horse-slaughtering in Spain. The illustrations from instantaneous 
photographs taken by me in Peru will show that what is a 
disgusting butchery in Spain, in Peru becomes an interesting 
exhibition of daring skill and wonderful agility, and with no more 
actual cruelty to the animals concerned than is apt to be their lot 
whenever hunted or shot for pleasure. The illustrations prove 
conclusively the danger run by the men, and their almost in- 
credible rapidity of movement. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, is situated about eight miles inland 
from its harbour Callao. From the sea to Lima, the land rises 
as a flat inclined plane, to the height of five hundred feet ; so that 
on any clear day the gleaming white domes and towers of the 
city’s numerous churches can be clearly defined through the 
transparent atmosphere against the foot-hills of the Andes, which 
rise immediately back of the town. With its hundred thousand 
inhabitants the city itself consists chiefly of two-story white- 
washed houses, built to resist the earthquakes. Many of the 
dwellings show signs of former great wealth and prosperity ; but 
since the war with Chili, Lima has had to depend on its ancient 
reputation of having been once the Paris of America. The 
celebrated Oroya Railway starts from here, and, climbing the 
Andes, in ninety miles reaches the extraordinary altitude of 
15,600 feet—this, the highest point, strange to say, is in the 
centre of a tunnel. Some mining interest compelled me much 
against my will to spend two years in Lima. The only amuse- 
ments being trips on this wonderful railway, and going to bull- 
fights, I had plenty of opportunities to study both. I acknow- 
ledge, to my shame perhaps, that I got a great deal of pleasure 
out of these fights in Peru. I had fortunately brought with me 
a full-plate camera, and having plenty of leisure time, decided to 
try to obtain a full set of instantaneous views, illustrating a 
typical Peruvian bull-fight from beginning to end. This proved 
a much harder job than I anticipated. The bull Plaza at Lima 
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has an exceptionally large ring, and seats about 10,000 spectators. 
The arena proper, where the fight takes place, is almost a hundred 
yards in diameter, and necessitates a refuge in the centre for 
the men, formed of a circle of high posts, through which a man 
can pass and escape from the bull. Instead of the circular barrier 
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with an outside walk, which is a feature of Spanish bull-rings, 
and over which the hard-pressed toreador springs, the Lima 
ring ends abruptly with a circular wooden wall, about seven feet 
high, from which little refuges project at intervals. From the 
top of this wall begin the ascending tiers of seats, ending with 
a circle of boxes on top. An unusual feature of this ring is the 
circle of boxes, situated on a level with the ground of the ring, 
from which the fights can be seen through an opening in the 
wall, about eighteen inches high, stretching the full length of the 
box. Of course this is the best place to see the fight from, as 
one is on a level with the performers. The bull often comes 
alongside, and can then be patted encouragingly, or prodded with 
a stick, as he happens to deserve. 

Some thirty fights found me with my camera in one of these 
boxes, a most active spectator. An English friend of mine, also 
an energetic amateur photographer, who, by a strange coinci- 
dence, had a camera from the same London maker as myself, 
usually joined me, and we vied with one another in trying to get 
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a full set of views. When I say that personally I wasted some 
hundred and fifty plates in getting the fifteen views here given, 
it will be seen that we met with considerable difficulty in 
achieving our aim. The fights, which take place on Sundays and 
special feast days, never began until about 3.30, so that the sun 
was already low for instantaneous work; then the bull always 
insisted on kicking up a cloud of dust just as we were ready to 
perpetuate him on a negative; or else he would always choose 
to die on the opposite side of the ring, some three hundred feet 
away, which rendered him microscopic in size on the plate. 
Somehow the brutes would not be photographed. Several times 
when charging the espada the bulls would come straight for us, 
finishing up with a crash against the sides of our box, which 
tended to upset our amateur equilibrium. Other animals, evi- 
dently catching sight of our cameras, and presumably incensed at 
our impudence, actually put their heads into the box, in one case 
throwing me and my camera on to the floor—an episode tha 
was hardly cal- 
culated to sim- 
plify an already 
sufficiently com- 
plicated job, ‘nor 
did it improve 
the state of my 
nerves, which, 
between trying 
to follow the 
fight at- 
tending to my 
camera, were al- 
ready in rather 
an upset condi- 
tion. 

As focussing 
was out of the 
question, owing 
to the constant 
change of position of the bull, we had to make guesses at it. 
Our method of working was to have everything ready, and then 
with the left hand we took aim at the bull in his erratic rushes, 
while, with our right, we continually adapted the focus as nearly 
as possible to his apparent distance. When to this combination 
is added the intense excitement of the fight, it is not strange that 
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we got sadly mixed at times. I remember one occasion in par- 
ticular : the bull, for a wonder, had chosen the space immediately 
in front of our box to charge the espada. They were about 
forty feet away, just the right distance to make a splendid 
photograph. The blazing sun shone full on them. Everything 
was just night for 
the first time for seve- 
ral weeks; my friend 
and I were both 
ready and fairly collec- 
ted. Breathlessly we 
waited the espada’s 
stroke; this time we 
were sure of success. 
The bull charged, and 
just as we were about 
to snap the shutter, 
the espada tripped and 
fell backwards, and in 
a second the bull was 
upon him and pinned 
him to the ground. 
‘Great Heavens, he 
is killed!’ exclaimed my friend, and our hands fell to our sides, 
as if paralysed. A hoarse cry of horror came from the thousands 
of onlookers, whilst the companions of the fallen espada rushed 
to his rescue, waving their capas at the enraged animal. By this 
time we were hanging half-way out of the box, watching the still 
form of the apparently lifeless espada, when the bull made a rush 
at one of his new tormentors, and, to our utter amazement, the 
supposed dead man rose to his feet with a curse of rage, none 
the worse for his fall, and evidently suffering only in his vanity. 

Meanwhile we had lost the opportunity of a lifetime, and for the 
rest of the day photography was at a discount. The long curved 
horns of the bull had passed on either side of the man’s body 
without even ripping up his clothes. Many a plate, on being 
developed, showed nothing but the curly tail of a bull, dis- 
appearing off its edge. The views we finally succeeded in getting, 
however, will do to prove at what close quarters these fights are 
carried on, and some of them show that only a few inches often 
separate the bull’s horns from the man’s body; and yet in thirty 
fights I only saw one man hurt. The marvellous rapidity of 
movement and the expertness of these bull-fighters may make 
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the game seem an easy one, but all the same I should not advise 
any sneerer to try his luck in the ring. 

I will now proceed to give an account of a typical bull-fight 
in Peru, and I hope, with the aid of the illustrations, to be able to 
prove the many hair-breadth escapes the men go through, and also 
show that from beginuing to end there is no butchery, unless the 
final killing of the bull be called so. It may be taken for granted 
that the sun is blazing down on the ring, for a cloud is a very 
rare article in Lima during the winter months; every seat is 
occupied, which means that ten thousand people are eagerly 
awaiting the beginning of the sport. The presiding official of the 
fights has just arrived with some friends in the municipal box; a 
few soldiers stand behind them, to give additional dignity. Several. 
other soldiers, armed with rifles, may be seen standing guard on 
the circular roof of the bull-ring. They are posted there partly to 
keep order, but chiefly to remind the spectators that their native 
fondness for revolutions must not be indulged in on this occasion. 


Seated among the spectators there is also a battalion of soldiers, 
placed there for the same purpose ; a shot from the guards on the 
roof would be the signal for the prompt arrival of reinforcements 
from the neighbouring barracks. There is a sudden turning of 
bodies and craning of necks among the spectators in one direction, 
caused by the arrival of the President of the’ Republic, who has 
iust entered his private box, with a few generals and colonels, 
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and some more soldiers. The tooting of a bugle is heard from 
the municipal box, the gates into the ring are thrown open, and 
in stalks the quadrilla, or entire company of fighters. First walk 
the espadas, then the banderilleros, all in gorgeous array, brilliant 
with colours, covered with spangles and embroideries that glitter 
in the sun (fig. 1).- They pass the municipal box, and the Presi- 
dent’s box, before which they uncover themselves. They walk 
with the left hand on the hip, their brilliant capas hanging over 
the arm ; the right arm swings freely while their bodies move 
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with that engaging swagger peculiar to this class of men. 
Following them come the capas de a cavallo, or men on horse- 
back with cloaks, and closing the procession come the four-in- 
hand of mules used for dragging the dead bulls out of the ring. 
After walking once round the ring, amid the cheers of the spec- 
tators, the procession breaks up. The capeadores, or mounted 
men, move up so as to face the corrales, from which the bull is let 
into the ring, for it is their duty to receive the first charge of the 
bull; the other fighters place themselves suitably about the ring. 

All is ready now for the fight as once more the bugle is 
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heard. The gate slides on its hinges and out dashes a vicious- 
looking bull, black as night (fig. 2). The bull stops for a moment 
as if dazed by the sudden glare of sunshine, then makes a dash at 
the horseman, irritated by the waving of his red cloak. On the 
appearance of the bull, a sort of hoarse roar goes up from the 
spectators caused by the thousands of individual opinions on 
the bull’s points, which are freely exchanged in excited voices by 
the interested Peruvians. Most of the spectators are experts in 
opinion at least, and loudly voice their conclusions—hurling at 


FIG. 7 


the animal itself insults or commendation according to their 
feelings. The bull in the meanwhile is devoting himself strictly 
to business, and having closed in on the horse, lowers his head 
and endeavours to impale him on his horns; he meets no greater 
resistance than the air, however, for, with a touch on the bridle, 
a slight pressure of the knee and leaning of the body, the expert 
rider has placed his quick little mustang out of harm’s way. 
Once more the bull charges; the horseman, waving his capa and 
dodging with his horse, plays with the fierce animal as if it were 
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alla jokeonhis part. The bull rushes and rages ; again and again 
his horns graze the sides and hindquarters of the horse, who seems 
to enter into the sport (fig. 3). To anyone fond of horsemanship, 
this part of the show is a great treat, the cool-headedness and 
judgment displayed by the rider, the quick and sure-footed 
mustang, must win his admiration. Delightfully exhilarating 
and exciting to watch, there is not a drop of blood shed on either 
side. How different from the fights in Spain, where the horse, 
poor clumsy victim, is led up to be slaughtered, forced on to the 
bull’s horns, gored, torn and ripped open, and allowed to run round 
dripping blood and entrails! There it is a horrible, disgusting 
and inexcusable butchery—here everything is skill and nerve, 
while the horses seem to enjoy it as much as the rider (fig. 4). If 
a horseman were to allow his mount to be injured in the ring at 
Lima, he would be for ever disgraced, if not immediately mobbed. 


Puzzled by his useless efforts, the bull stops still for a 
moment, and stares stupidly about. The capeador calmly trots 
his horse up to the bull, and, when within a few feet, jeeringly 
waves his capa before its very nose. With a short angry snort, 
the animal lowers his head, throwing himself forward, but, meeting 
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no resistance, falls on his knees, while the capeador, who is now at 
his side, leans over and pats him tauntingly on the back with his 
hand. And so the manceuvring goes on until the sound of the 
bugle calls for the next figure in the game. The capeadores now 
retire, while the espadas and the banderilleros with their capas 


FIG. 9 


step forward, and begin playing the bull on foot (fig. 5). This. 
part of the show gives a great many opportunities for exhibiting 
agility and daring in many different ways. A man will stand and 
let the bull charge up within a few feet before moving a muscle, 
and then step to one side, or, seated in a chair, he will meet the 
charge without rising, as he guides the bull to one side with a 
quick swing of the capa. He will run to meet the bull, tap him 
between the horns with his hand, and then glide out of his way. 
Sometimes using a long pole, a toreador will vault right over the 
bull, acting generally more like a cat than a man, apparently 
possessing the faculty of moving in the air without such super- 
fluous support as the solid earth. Like the nimble flea, who is 
also a Peruvian colonist, the toreador seems never to be there 
when he is caught. As a rule, the espada who is to kill the bull 
takes the chief part in this portion of the show, always to his 
own satisfaction, and generally to the admiration of the audience, 
In this way he quickly learns the peculiarities of the animal. 
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So far not a drop of blood has appeared on the programme. 
Another toot of the bugle, and then two of the banderilleros, laying 
aside their capas, and each holding two banderillas, advance on the 
bull. These banderillas are sticks about two feet long, ornamented 
with paper frills, like the bone of a cutlet, and tipped with a sharp 
iron barb. Waving them above his head, the banderillero en- 
deavours to attract the attention of the bull. When he sees that 
he is noticed, he stands still, with both heels together, erect and his 
body leaning slightly back, holding the banderillas well out side- 
ways, in one of the most graceful of the many poses assumed by 
these fighters, who are always playing to the gallery. At this 
stage of the game, the bull is generally exasperated by the various 
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teasings that have preceded, and without much begging merrily 
charges the man who waves the banderillas so enticingly at him 
(fig. 6)—(owing to the nature of instantaneous photography, the 
bulls in the illustrations do not always suggest speed, although 
on a full charge). As the bull approaches, the man’s feet part 
slightly, and every muscle strains for a sudden spring, although 
his actual position hardly changes. When the bull is quite near, 
the man points the two banderillas towards him, and, leaning over 
the head of the bull—whose horns are not a foot from his body, 
plunges the banderillas into the creature’s hide, one on each side 
of his spine, immediately at the back of his neck. One may well 
exclaim in disbelief that a man in such a position, with a bull 
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charging, could never escape. I can only refer to the instanta- 
neous photograph (fig. 7) in proof of what I state. 

The right horn of the bull is apparently not six inches from 
the man’s leg; the indistinctness of the bull’s forelegs shows 
the speed of his charging; the clear outline of the banderillero 
shows he is not running. Apparently he is standing on tip-toe, 
carefully picking out the proper spot for putting in the banderillas, 
and from the picture we should judge that at the moment he was 
imbued with the idea that the bull could pass through him with- 
out causing him any great personal inconvenience. And yet the 
man certainly did step aside, and without receiving a scratch. The 
faculty these men have for rapidly moving their bodies aside with- 
out any apparent leverage is quite marvellous. Another way of 
putting in the banderillas is to run’ at the bull as he charges 
(fig. 8). This feat seems even more difficult to execute, but I am 
told it is easier to do than to wait for the bull and step aside. 
Fig. 9, I remember, represented a tight squeak for the man who 
had to deal with a particularly canny bull. Fig. 10 is interesting, 
as it apparently shows a banderillero with wings. The gentle- 
man in question was, however, only a simple mortal, who, having 
put in the banderillas, found it necessary for the safety of his 
skin to take a rather loftier spring than usual. How simultaneous 
the putting in of the banderillas and the jumping aside are this 
picture shows; for the banderillas have not had time to fall 
to their hanging position, but stand on end, exactly as at the 
moment they left the banderillero’s hands. To me this placing 
of the banderillas in the bull is by far the most remarkable part 
of the whole show, as it is a continuous display of graceful 
positions, rapid movements, and exciting escapes. I suppose many 
people consider this business cruel. Of course I know the bull 
does not like it—he is not supposed to, as they want to get him 
thoroughly excited for the espada’s work—but, so far as suffering 
goes, since the barbs do not penetrate very far, I imagine the 
bull actually experiences more annoyance and irritation than pain. 

Another toot of the bugle, and the banderilleros yield their 
position to the espada. That gentleman has been enjoying a sort 
of recess, and now steps forward holding in his left hand a bright 
red capa and a sword. With the eyes of some eight thousand 
people rivetted upon him, and no doubt feeling as if the eyes 
of the whole world were so, he walks with a most impressive 
swagger towards the Municipality’s box, in which sits the Presi- 
dente de Comision de Espectaculos. The amount of unlimited 
_ conceit and self-satisfaction that one of these little chaps can put 
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on has always excited my unbounded admiration. Arriving 
before the box, the espada makes a set speech by which he 
dedicates the bull to the various personages present, beginning 
with the President and finishing with the audience generally. 
This final dedication is accompanied by a sort of swinging circular 
bow, by which all the spectators are saluted with one sweep of 
the body. This preliminary spectacular show finished to the 
satisfaction of the public and our pretentious and swaggering 


little friend, he devotes himself to business and advances on 
the bull. 
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I once saw the effect of this impassioned dedicatory speech 
sadly spoiled by the bull, who evidently took offence at the 
espada’s swagger, and proceeded to chase him away in the 

middle of his eloquence, just as he had assumed his pet position. 
These bull-fighters are a type as distinct in their way as the 
English prize-fighters of the last century. They devote their 
lives to their profession, and at an early age begin their training 
in schools devoted to the art. In figure they are usually small, 


but very gracefully proportioned and symmetrical. How they 
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preserve their strength, nerve, and agility is a mystery. In Lima 
the company always occupies a wing of the principal hotel, where 
they spend their nights in gambling, smoking, and drinking. 
During the afternoon they are to be seen strutting about the 
popular promenades attended by a crowd of deferential admirers, 
and attired with almost schoolboy vanity in short, tight-fitting 
jackets of fantastic pattern that show off their lithe figures. 
They are full of superstitions. If a buzzard flies across the ring 
while they are engaged with a bull, they look upon it as a fright- 
ful omen, and become most conspicuously cautious. Sometimes 
an accident destroys their nerve entirely. One of the most 
skilful and daring matadors in Lima, a Spaniard called ‘ Cuatro 
Dedos ’—‘ Four Fingers ’—had to retire from the ring permanently 
after having been trampled by a bull. His injuries were in- 
significant, but his self-confidence had vanished. 

To return to the fight, however. A bull that makes a fair 
and square charge at the espada proves the easiest victim, 
although he acts and looks the fiercest; for he comes straight, 
and his antagonist, gauging speed and direction, can generally 
end his career with a well-directed stroke, which either pierces 
the heart or cuts the spinal column. In this latter case the 
bull falls dead on the spot as if struck by lightning, and never 
moves. 

A wise bull, who knows a thing or two, will generally charge 
towards the espada, and when within a few feet stop short and 
size up the situation. Such bulls are not favourites with the espada, 
for it is difficult to guess the moment when the animal will dash 
at him, and whether he should dodge to the right or left. A bull 
charging has a certain momentum that prevents him swerving 
to the right or left; but this is not the case with the wily in- 
dividuals who, stopping short, thereupon try to seize the espada 
unprepared in a sudden rush. 

Fig. 11 illustrates just such a case. It is also the most 
successful view I succeeded in getting. The bull and espada are 
posed in the centre of the picture. Grouped around stand the 
other men with their capas, ready in case of any accident to 
distract the bull’s attention from the fallen espada by waving 
their cloaks. Behind, again, can be seen the ‘corrales,’ or door 
leading from the bull ‘corral,’ by which the animals first enter 
the ring. Above is the box of the municipality of Lima, in 
which sits the President of the Bull-fight Committee; to the 
right and left the thousands of a crowded arena; on the roof 
the soldiers with their rifles are ready in case of a row or riot ; for 
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a Peruvian crowd at a bull-fight is a large and most excited mob, 
and often, when dissatisfied with the bulls of the show given, 
will get even with the ‘empresa’ by smashing up things gene- 
rally. I remember the Lima ring after such an event. All the 
seats and benches were torn to pieces and cast into the centre, 
which looked like a lumber yard struck by a cyclone after the 
mob had somewhat restored their outraged feelings by severe 
exercise. 

Fig. 12 exhibits the espada at the moment when, having waved 
the bull to one side with the capa in his left hand, he is about to 


thrust in the sword. This picture exhibits a poor stroke however, 
for the bull has swerved too much to the right, and the point of 
the sword is about to pass in on the wrong side of the spine, 
where it will pierce the bull’s lung, but not reach his heart, 
and so necessitate a second or third stroke. Behind appear the 
watchful companions of the espada, always ready to interfere at 
any critical moment. 

Fig. 13 shows how the espada, immediately after putting in 
the sword to the hilt, has stepped to the left. The hilt of the 
sword may be seen immediately under the espada’s right arm. 

Although on the proper side of the spine, it is not quite far enough 
F2 
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back to reach the heart, and the wound is probably not fatal. 
When it is considered that the espada to deal his fatal blow must 
face the bull and reach over his head to the right, and yet himself 
escape to the left, after putting in the sword to the hilt, one 


realises the amount of coolness, skill and agility that is necessary 
to pierce a bull to the heart, escape his horns, and get off to left, 
all inside of about two seconds. 

Fig. 14 is taken at the second the espada’s hand left the hilt 
of the sword. In the background can be seen the private box of 
the President of Peru. 

Fig. 15 may be labelled ‘ finis’; the body of the slain bull is 
being dragged out of the ring by four mules. 

Readers are probably sated with descriptions of bull-fights ; 
but, although I have read a good many articles on the subject, the 
illustrations have always been such ‘as to mislead the majority of 
readers who have not been so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to have 
seen the actual event. It is with the idea of remedying this defect 
that I offer the present article for what it is worth, and to show, 
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if possible, that bull-fighting, with the unnecessary element of 
horse-killing removed, is by no means so cruel a sport as it is 
generally represented to be. All unnecessary killing is butchery 
in one sense ; so with all sport it is simply a question of how the 
killing may be humanely carried out. Undoubtedly to come under 
the right meaning of the word ‘ sport,’ there should always be, as 
an excuse for killing any animal, a very large percentage of health- 
giving exercise to the sportsman, and a reasonable chance of escape 
to the quarry. Bull-fighting, even without horse-killing, cer- 
tainly cannot claim either of these justifications. It may be laid 
down as a true axiom that where the killing of an animal takes 
place without the necessary adjunct of physical invigoration, the 
act is bound to result in a certain moral degeneration. But when 
we talk of cruelty, we refer to the sufferings of the animal in dying. 

The bull certainly has no chance of escape; but perhaps he is 
only the luckier for it, and I cannot see how a wounded stag or 
bird, that gets away and drags out its existence through long hours 
of suffering, can be considered more fortunate than the bull that 
is killed in a few minutes. In discussing cruelty to animals, we 
should try to study their feelings and not our own. I do not 
think that the bull, if the choice were left to him, would prefer the 
death of the fox in the open field to his own in the ring. Nor 
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do I think he would envy the freedom of a wounded animal 
able to drag out his life through a little more suffering. I am 
afraid that, after all, when we consider one method of killing an 
animal more justifiable than another, it is simply because it suits our 
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feelings more, and the ideas we have become accustomed to from 
childhood, not necessarily because the victim actually suffers less. 
In studying such affairs, it is very hard to rise above the race pre- 
judices, or to escape from the bias caused by being brought up to 
certain sports. Iam of course now merely looking at the matter 
in the light of cruelty to animals. It is evidently quite immaterial 
to the victim whether his death is brought about by a salaried 
toreador or by a sportsman in search of invigorating exercise. If 
I were to judge the subject of bull-fighting from the point of view 
of fair play or justifiableness, I should have to condemn the pastime 
at once; but it is the cruelty to the bulls that is generally men- 
tioned as such an iniquity, and so I feel justified in affirming that, 
if we could put aside all prejudice and -bias of mind, we should 
have to acknowledge that killing a bull, as done in bull-fights in 
Peru, is not a bit more cruel to the animal than any other form 
of killing, carried out though it be in a far more sportsmanlike 
way. Fox-hunting, pig-sticking, and all forms of field shooting 
involve a large amount of gloriously exhilarating and health-giving 
exercise, that results in manly qualities, and so we justify the 
killing, which is not, after all, the main object in view. Of bull- 
fighting, as carried on in Peru, it may be said that for the actual 
performers it approaches a sport, whilst for the onlookers, who 
have simply paid to watch the killing of an animal, it must 
always be a more or less debasing and demoralising pastime. 
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BY THE EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE 


CoNNOISSEURSHIP in good living often, nay generally, accompanies 
refined appreciation of other arts ; and the Athenians of old, who 
in the days of Athens’ glory were undoubtedly the most cultivated 
people on the face of the earth, were so fond of the hare as an 
article of food, that the Greek word for hare’s flesh was used 
synonymously to express ‘dainty diet.’ We are told on good 
authority that when the Peloponnesian war had done for the 
Attic race what our Ground Game Act has accomplished in many 
parts of England, the privation of their favourite dish was 
severely felt by all classes: the destruction of the Pirzus wall was 
a national disgrace—that of the hare a national calamity. For’ 
hunting however it is best not to have the game too thick upon 
the ground, and Xenophon—the earliest authority on the sport, who 
is believed to have written his treatise after the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand—does not imply that there was any chance of a 
blank day in the neighbourhood ; and as there can have been no 
close time, for he speaks of hunting all the year round, there must 
at one period have been an immense head of hares in Attica. As 
he was one of the few men of sound common sense amongst that 
polished and wayward democracy, so it is not surprising to find 
that he was, according to his lights, a really good sportsman. That 
the prime object of a pack of harriers should be to drive the hare 
into fixed nets does not at first strike one as a very sportsmanlike 
proceeding ; but autres temps autres mewrs. It was the fashion of 
his day ; and as he enunciates that ‘in tracking the hare no delay 
should be made, for it is sportsmanlike, as well as a proof of fond- 
ness for exertion, to use every means to capture the animal speedily,’ 
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he was evidently a twenty-minutes-without-a-check-up-wind man ; 
but after this short, sharp, and decisive declaration, one hardly 
knows how to interpret the sentence: ‘It is so pleasing an animal, 
that no one who sees it, whether when it is tracked and discovered, 
or when it is pursued, or caught, would not forget whatever other 
object he admired.’ Is this sentimental fondness, and did Xeno- 
phon really think Puss more admirable than his lady-love, or is 
it merely the old Greek version of the chorus: 


‘There’s nothing can compare 
With hunting of the hare ’? 


It may be that the ring-tailed, blue-eyed variety of which he 
speaks possessed fascinations of which-we in these days of less 
remarkable fauna can form no idea. But, after all, what is most 
interesting to us in this old hunting book is to note the points on 
which our own practice resembles that of the ancients, and wherein 
the modern man in the green coat is like-minded with the ‘ well- 
greaved’ Greek, as to the management of a pack of harriers. 

It seems curious at first sight that, as we use both the true 
harrier (or the nearest approach we can get to it) and the dwarf 
foxhound for the pursuit of the hare, so Xenophon held there were 
two sorts of hounds—‘ the Castorean ’ and ‘ the fox-breed ’—suitable 
for this purpose, though as to the latter the coincidence is one 
in name only, since they are said to have been the produce of 
dogs and foxes—a cross the possibility of which in Great Britain is 
still disputed, and which is certainly very rare; while as to the 
Castorean we are told nothing at all, except that the breed was 
a favourite one with the demi-god Castor ! 

As to size, it is surprising to find large hounds preferred, 
considering that the chase was followed on foot, partly because 
the country was ill adapted for riding, partly because farmers only 
just tolerated the passage of pedestrians over their land (a difficulty 
which may likely enough beset us one of these days). We know 
also that Xenophon’s pack went at no beagling pace, and that he 
was often thrown out is evident, for he naively tells us that it is 
allowable when run out of sight and hearing to ask any passer-by 
the well-known question, ‘ Have you seen the hounds?’ No doubt 
he equally often received the charmingly vague replies with which 
we are all acquainted. 

Of make and shape, in spite of a somewhat obscure phrase- 
ology, we gather that the Athenian was no bad judge. He 
certainly liked a straight hound with a fine stern, a good head, and 
neck, and would have nothing to do with one that was ‘ pinned ’ 
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or inat the elbows. As he disliked them ‘ whole-coloured,’ which 
he declares to be the sign of a wild breed, we must suppose the 
reds, blacks, and whites of which he speaks were not uncommon 
—it would be difficult enough to find them now. His ideas as to 
the growth of hair are fantastic, but he is orthodox in his dislike 
for curly coats, and his love of a good ‘cry’ is quite in accordance 
with modern ideas. The faults for which he drafted—and he 
ought to have had considerable trouble in disposing of that draft— 
were manifold ; with some of them we are to-day only too familiar. 
What M.H. has not in his time been pestered with culprits who 
‘pounce on false scents, and exulting in whatever they find, take 
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the lead at once, though conscious they are deceiving the rest’? 
Perhaps rather a long and pedantic description of what we call ‘a 
d——d babbler,’ but the idea is the same. The skirters and mute 
runners were of course condemned then as now; nor is the hound 
‘which starts in pursuit of the hare with great speed, but relaxes 
from want of spirit,’ unknown in the nineteenth century, any more 
than is his fellow who ‘runs on, and then misses the scent’; but it 
is decidedly satisfactory to reflect that there are not in these days 
‘many who, abandoning the pursuit, turn back from dislike of the 
hare, or from longing for the society of their master.’ Surely, as 
a rule, they must have found him very bad company after they 
had played that trick two or three times. Nor are complaints 
often heard of hounds who ‘faint away from pain in their 
feet.’ None the less will every hare-hunter endorse the dictum 
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of Xenophon, that ‘Such dogs may disgust people with hunting 
who have a strong fancy for it,’ while hare- and fox-hunters will 
alike applaud the injunction, ‘Foxes we should not allow the 
hounds to hunt, for it is a great means of spoiling them, and they 
lose their sense of duty.’ 

As the hounds were led to covert in leashes, the turn-out in 
the morning must have had a rather coursing-meeting appearance. 
They were early birds those old Greeks, and like our own fore- 
fathers, were wont to hunt up to her in her form, and get away 
close at her scut. Xenophon greatly appreciated the scream of 
delight from the merry ones as she broke into view, and like all 
huntsmen of all times, could not resist cheering the flying pack 
with ‘ Forrard on, hounds! forrard on!’ when they were running 
their hardest. In the first ring—-Attic hares were regular ringers 
—it is clear that he was always out of it; but if she was not at 
once killed or—oh, shame !—run into the nets, the science of the 
huntsman was often called into play, and the patent all-round- 
my-hat cast is advocated. Masters of harriers who have ere now 
been insulted and grieved, when walked out of scent on a cold 
evening, by the flippant advice of irreverent friends to ‘ put a 
stick in where you left off and come again to-morrow,’ may take 
comfort on being told that the idea originated with so keen a 
hare-hunter as Xenophon, who says, speaking of the huntsman, 
that ‘where the scent is obscure, he ought to take a stake as a 
mark for himself, and draw the dogs round by this, cheering and 
soothing them till they plainly recognise the track.’ Alas! he 
does not mention the Greek equivalent for the universal ‘ Yoi- 
yeot’ wherewith we cheer and soothe our hounds as they strive 
to work out a puzzle. 

The final exhortation to perseverance is as edifying and 
appropriate now as it was 2,300 years ago; for however tired 
the pack and however late the hour, this sportsman of old says in 
effect, you should try on to the last possible moment. With a 
hare you have always got a chance, as she may be sitting close to 
you just as you think about giving her up. Probably untroubled 
with large fields, he does not add the reflection which has cheered 
the soul of many a M.H.: ‘ At any rate, as everybody has gone 
home, if she does jump up, they won’t be overridden.’ Between 
aacient and modern rites connected with the chase one difference 
is specially worthy of notice. Xenophon, who was nothing if not 
a deeply religious man, enjoins his pupils, just before taking off 
the couples, to vow to Apollo and Diana the Huntress a share of 
what is captured, The hunter of to-day, though he may promise 
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nothing beforehand, is for the most part mindful to make offering 
to Bacchus in due proportion for the sport vouchsafed. 

The difficulties attendant on the getting together and starting 
a pack of harriers vary according to the means at the disposal of 
the would-be Master, since it goes without saying that, in this as 
in every other undertaking, the richer he is the less trouble he 
will have, and also depends very much upon the sort of hound 


with which he 


proposes to hunt 


all naturally is to = 


pack, this 
often proves the 
least expensive in 
the long run ; for, 
except when some 
unusually well-known and popular pack is broken up, there is little 
or no com petition for harriers either at public or private sale. 
One of these unusual cases occurred indeed, a short time ago, 
when the pack which belonged to the late Comte de Paris, and 
many years previously to the Duc d’Aumale, was dispersed, and 
the prices per couple almost attained to foxhound importance ; 
but as a rule they go cheaply enough. So if the aspirant can only 
make up his mind to enter upon the cares of office just at the 
exact moment when some impoverished or satiated sportsman is 
laying them aside, he may find himself at once in possession of a 
pack such as would have taken years to collect, and quite possibly 
be their owner before he has made even temporary arrangements 
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for their board and lodging—a Bugginson without a Jorrocks to 
fall back upon. Or, if there is no pack likely to come into the 
market, and he wishes to buy hounds in bulk, he may run down 
to Mr. Wilton’s kennels at Hanwell, where he can be fitted out 
with as many couple as he pleases of the size he prefers. By 
the way, one cannot help wondering why a tradesman whose 
business does not more or less depend upon the custom of the 
lunatic asylum should ever establish himself at Hanwell. The 
place is so inseparably connected in men’s minds with lunacy, that 
if you advise a man to go to Hanwell for any purpose, he thinks 
you are either insulting or chaffing him; and the first idea that 
would occur on the suggestion that he should buy hounds there 
would be that you were recommending him to a home for lost 
dogs. 

But whoever will take the matter seriously will find that he 
might make many worse starts than by going to Mr. Wilton. 
The proof of this pudding also is in the eating ; for if he did not 
give satisfaction to his numerous customers, his immense business 
—he sometimes has over a hundred couple at his place—could 
not have lasted all these years; he buys drafts or whole packs 
from every part of the United Kingdom; and last, but by no 
means least, he never buys an old hound, so that whatever he 
offers for sale possesses its canine vices or virtues in full vigour. 

There is too a certain independence about going to a dog- 
dealer which must always have its charm. You avoid having to 
await your friends’ convenience, and pretending to believe their 
pleasant fictions about the select lot they propose to place on 
your hands. The dealer can always be dealt with, and as he can 
have no personal experience of the merits of his wares, he either 
does not lie or does not expect to be believed. 

Still this is a very unusual way of setting to work, and those 
who cannot afford to buy, or have not the opportunity of buying, 
a pack, must get together their ‘cry of dogs’ little by little—a 
process which, though it has its cares and anxieties, is by no 
means devoid of amusement. If then, the prospective master 
has made up his mind to use dwarf foxhounds, he had better at 
once take his pen and write quickly to half a score or so of 
M.F.H.’s, or their kennel huntsmen, asking for the refusal of 
the next draft of undersized hounds, specifying at the same 
time the height he would prefer. And here he will be confronted 
with the chief blot on the system of using foxhounds ; it is so 
difficult to get them small enough that, rather than be bothered 
with a search for lilliputians, the buyer may be tempted to take 
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them up to 21 or 22 inches, whereas 19 inches should be the full 
standard for anyone who honestly means hunting hare and 
nothing else, and hunting her scientifically. But if he wants 
a succession of screaming bursts from ten to fifteen minutes, 


mostly 

in view, or has 
a sneaking fond- 
ness and longing for an 
occasional turn-up with a fox, 
together with an open mind on the 
subject of deer, outlying or carted, nor 
now and then disdains the flying red 
herring, he need trouble himself not at 
all about size; he can rapidly acquire 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms which 
will hunt anything, and, fox-hunter and 
, farmer permitting, may con- 

stitute himself the Wild 
Huntsman of the 
surrounding dis- 
NO trict. He 
have 
lots of 
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jumping 
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money 


—will often have blood, including possibly that of a few lambs 
during the spring; his meets will be a centre of attraction for 
all the hard-riding horse-breakers and go-as-long-as-the-drink-is- 
in-them riff-raff of the neighbourhood, and by those followers he 
will be admired and extolled as a real sportsman, with no old- 
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fashioned slow nonsense about him. As the Frenchman said 
when admitting that he was chiefly beloved by what old writers 
call the bona-robas, ‘ C’est encore une position sociale.’ 

Another advantage the Master of the Happy-go-lucky Harriers 
will possess is that he will have no trouble in recruiting, and can 
easily fill up any gaps which process of time or his enterprising 
field may make in his pack. ‘Hounds with a bit too much drive 
for me,’ as their owners may euphemistically phrase it, will be at 
his disposal from all quarters; he need never harass his mind 
with the worry of breeding. 

But if a man ‘means harrier’—that is to say, if he means to 
hunt the hare only, and her chiefly by scent; if he wish to amuse 
himself and those who come out with him in orderly fashion, to 
be welcomed by the farmers over whose land he has the privilege 
of disporting himself, and not to be regarded by surrounding 
Masters of Foxhounds as a privateer only a shade removed from 
a pirate, it will behove him to go warily to work, and to start 
from a very modest beginning, or he will find himself in the 
position of those friends of Xenophon already alluded to, who 
became disgusted with the chase, though having a great natural 
aptitude for it. As aforesaid, there is always the resource of the 
foxhound kennel, and with due care he may get a few couples 
who do not top 19 inches; but he will do much better if, by hook 
or by crook, he can obtain a nucleus of from half a dozen to ten 
decent hounds from accredited harrier packs. Now, if asked to 
define what is meant by harrier, one can only say that he is a 
dog whose ancestry for some generations back have devoted their 
energies entirely to hare-hunting; there may at scme time or 
other have been a distinct breed—we have all heard the legend 
about descent from the old Southern hound—but if every harrier 
could trace his pedigree, nine out of ten would most likely find 
that they came from foxhound forefathers, and the tenth would 
decline to reveal what had been the result of his researches. 
The queer coats and odd colours we see amongst harriers more 
than hint at such discredited lineage; and what so probable? 
Many a mixed lot of terriers and beagles originally intended for 
rabbit have by degrees been promoted to hare, and this promis- 
cuous rabble, gradually weeded and improved, has in course of 
time developed into a regular harrier pack, with traces of the 
old leaven still here and there perceptible. Whatever its origin, 
however, it is from some harrier sources that the architect of his 
own pack should, if possible, get his foundation. It is to be done, 
though not easily, as private inquiry is necessary. Advertisement 
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simply means letters from every dog-stealer in the country. But 
the M.H., more even than the M.F.H., has often great difficulty 
in making both ends meet, and he is not always averse from supple- 
menting his subscription, in the improbable event of his getting one, 
or from paying a meal bill by the sale of some of his merry ones. 
The late Mr. Everett, who hunted the B.V.H., one of the best 
packs in England, could always be approached in this way; the 
sport he showed was proof that he did not thus allow his own 
pack to deteriorate, and from personal knowledge, I can bear 
witness that the hounds he sold were what he described them to 
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be in his letter of advice. He gave good straightforward characters, 
which were justified on experience. This was all the more remark- 
able, inasmuch as he had the credit of being a particularly sharp 
hand at a deal—he may have been so in the matter of price, but 
he always sent fair value for the money, which is by no means 
the case with all men who sell their hounds; and the beginner 
will be lucky, indeed, if he does not at first get hold of some 
notable malefactors. But, above all, let him beware of accepting a 
present in this line. You may not look a gift horse in the mouth, 
but you should never look at a gift hound at all. Many men are 
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absurdly tender-hearted about putting useless dogs to death, and 
jump at any excuse for transferring that obligation to somebody 
else ; they would almost prefer letting loose hydrophobia on the 
country to having the supreme penalty carried out in their own 
kennels—at any rate, they have no scruples at all in bestowing 
their rubbish wherever they find a place for it. An offer to give 
hounds away is tantamount to a declaration that they are worth- 
less or worse, all protestations to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
people don’t give away good hounds, and don’t sell their best— 
they would be fools if they did so. 

Situated as he is, the buyer has not much more choice than 
the proverbial beggar; but he can at least insist on the size he 
wants, which should be from 17 to 19 inches, though a few bitches 
at 16 will not spoil the appearance of the lot. In the matter 
of age also he can make his own terms; but he will be wise to 
admit a veteran or two: though they be somewhat wan and worn, 
they are sure to stick to business; if slow, are probably truthful, 
even if a trifle garrulous, and it is such a comfort at first start to 
feel there are one or two voices which may be safely cheered. 
A good hound, like a good horse, can never be of a bad colour; 
if a man has a fad on the subject, he must be content to gratify 
his whim gradually. Mr. Surtees, as one cannot help fancying, 
never wrote except about what he had actually seen; one of his 
works, ‘ Hawbuck Grange,’ contains in the Goose and Dumpling 
Hunt chapter the best account of a pack of harriers and of a 
day with them that ever was penned. Even Whyte-Melville’s 
master-hand failed him here, or rather the ruling passion ran 
away with him, and Tilbury Nogo has a blank day so far as hare 
is concerned, but winds up late with a tremendous run after a 
straight-going fox. The G. and D.H. are thus described: ‘Nearly 
reddish whole-coloured hounds, inclining to a brownish grey along 
the back, they look like harriers, and were very much the colour 
1 of the hare herself.’ ‘Hawbuck Grange’ was published in the 
forties, and this whole-coloured type is probably extinct. I cer- 
tainly have never seen it; the Duke of Beaufort tells me that he 
remembers long ago seeing a nearly black pack which had a 
strong cross of bloodhound; but there can be no advantage ; 
rather the reverse, in this sombre hue—it is so bad to see at any 
distance. Those tawny backs of the G. and D.’s must often have 
presented the same difficulty, especially as their field never rode near 
them, which perbaps was the reason why Mr. Trumper the 
{| huntsman found it necessary to carry a pocket telescope. A nice 
|| variety, too, looks smarter and more cheerful; but if there is one 
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colour to be preferred above others, commend me to the blue 
mottle ; it seems to carry nose and trustworthiness with it, besides 
having the true harrier cachet. Motley may not be your only 
wear, yet it is well never to be without it. Nose is after all the 
prime requisite, and this must be obtained somehow; hence the 
advisability of not too readily rejecting hounds on the score of 
age. Dogs become deaf, blind, and in every way decrepit, but 


Mr. TRUMPER 


the faculty of scent is the one power which they never lose in an 
appreciable degree ; another advantage of these old ones is, that, 
having been at the game so long, they know a lot about a hare’s 
dodges—e.g. they can form, and to those who understand express, 
a very decided opinion as to a hare having squatted—‘ They think 
she’s down ’—you will hear the master say, and ‘they’ are nearly 
always right. 

Eight or ten couple do very well for a beginning, and the 
rudiments of a pack once scraped together on the lines indicated, 
the new M.H. will of course begin breeding on his own account 
as soon as practicable. 

NO. VI. VOL. I. G 
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ICE-BOAT SAILING IN HOLLAND 


BY MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


Ox for the wild delights of skating, snow-shoeing, sleighing, and 
ice-boat sailing under summer suns in winter snows ! 

During the frost of last winter England gained some idea of 
the delights of ice-boat sailing ; but even Ruislip is far too small 
and too closely shut in by trees for the boat to get a really good 
run; therefore one must go to the Hudson River or the Zuider 
Zee in order to really understand the pleasurable excitement 
and thrilling dangers of this form of amusement. 

England, America, and Holland, each has its own particular 
kind of craft; and although perhaps the most clumsy boats are 
the Dutch, they are wonderful things for scudding over the icy 
surface, while the pace is quite sufficient to take away one’s 
breath literally as well as metaphorically. 

Holland in winter, Holland under snow and ice, is a very different 
Holland from the land of the summer tourist. The scenery of 
the Netherlands has a strange fascination of its own. It is not 
beautiful. How could miles and miles of the flattest of flat land, 
almost treeless, almost even hedgeless, be considered beautiful ? 
The waterways have not the picturesque windings of a natural 
river; for they are cut perfectly straight, and dyked up on both 
sides with the strictest regularity. Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing strangely fascinating about a Dutch landscape. The soft 
hazy effects, the eerielike grey films that rise from endless water- 
ways, and the hundreds—aye, thousands—of windmills, of every 
form, shape, and size, with their rich brown colourings, add to 
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the charm of the queer little red-roofed homesteads. In winter 
all is dull and grey and weird. In summer the fields are of the 
brightest green, and form vivid backgrounds for the cattle grazing 
everywhere. But in winter the cattle are at home, therefore it 
is no longer necessary to pull up half the bridge spanning the 
little waterways between the fields, and persons need not even 
seek the bridges to enable them to cross, for the ice forms one 
great natural footway. 

It was a bitterly cold winter’s morning when we left the warm 
comforts of the Brack Doelens Hotel in Amsterdam to test the 
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chilly delights of ice-boat sailing, a Dutch friend having kindly - 
arranged all the plans for a flying journey at breathless speed 
over the frozen waters of the famous Zuider Zee. 

We arrived at the Central Station by tram, the most usual 
means of conveyance in Dutch towns, and in the ordinary course 
of events would have been conveyed across ‘ Het Ij’ by a steamer; 
but the intense cold had changed all that. The vast expanse of 
water was now a frozen mass, with the exception of a small 
passage-way cut down the centre, and kept open for the large 
steamers to go in and out, by the ice-breakers employed day and 
night. 
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Accompanied by a charming young Dutchman, well acquainted 
with the mode of procedure, we stepped down a slippery plank 
on to the ice itself. Here the men in waiting expected a tip—not 
that they did anything to earn one—but who does not expect a 
tip in Holland, where the tipping system is a veritable curse ? 
For instance, when anyone arrives from the hotel in the station 
’bus, for which a liberal charge is made, the hotel boots expects 
his douceur (No. 1). So far so good; but now the horrors begin. 
One man lifts the baggage from the "bus, and carries it inside the 
station—even sees it labelled—but he does not carry it to the 
train; oh dear no, he is but an outside porter, and only in that 
capacity must be tipped (No. 2). The new porter who carries 
the luggage to the platform, and actually puts it into the train, 
expects his recompense as well (No. 3). More tips have yet to 
come however! If foot-warmers are required, the gentleman 
who brings them must not be forgotten (No. 4); and as no 
passengers open carriage doors for themselves on account of the 
rarity of raised platforms, the individual who kindly performs that 
duty, and looks at your ticket, bows and stands, and bows and 
bows again until he has been paid for his polite salutations (No. 5). 
So five tips are necessary before one can get into the train at all. 
At the other end of the journey the whole process is repeated ! 

But to return to the ice. We tipped the gentlemen to let us 
on, although it is usually a public waterway, and, once on the 
slippery surface, struggled to keep our feet. On our right was a 
large steamer ; and to our amusement we found she was sur- 
rounded by men wielding very long thin-bladed saws, with which 
they were cutting large blocks of the frozen mass from her 
sides. The ice pressure is bad for vessels, and all along the quay 
numbers of men were employed in thus cutting blocks away. 
They were very warmly clad; many of them had fur caps with 
flaps over their ears, also warm comforters, and they wore the 
Icelandic double-thumbed gloves ; for, like all people accustomed 
to great cold, the Dutch keep their extremities well covered, 
knowing the likelihood and dangers of frostbite. Curiously 
enough, however, many of them wore sabots on their feet, called 
‘klumpen ’—a very expressive name, we thought, considering the 
‘clump, clump’ they make—and these men declare that with their 
thick stockings they do not feel these wide wooden shoes at all 
cold. 

Half-way across the ice was the open water passage, over 
which we were conveyed in a small ferryboat worked by means 
of chains by a handful of men at either side, 
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More tipping ; then on we went again, and in a few moments 
reached the other side, where the steam tram was to convey us 
to Monnikendam. These steam trams are literally trains, with 
first- and second-class carriages, and often a post carriage as well. 
They are to be found everywhere in Holland, where they go 
right through the streets of the towns at a good pace, merely 
ringing a bell to warn pedestrians of their approach. Luckily 
there are not many fiery chargers in private carriages, and the 
old dray or occasional cab horses do not seem to be disturbed by 
the huge black, headless monster. 

While waiting for this iron horse to start we watched some 
men fishing in the ice. There was a ring of what looked like 
grave-stones, only they were composed of ice, which we learnt had 
been sawn out to make fishing holes, and each block so removed’ 
had been stood on end, beside its own particular hole, so that no 
person should inadvertently, in the fog or dusk, step into a 
watery grave. The men were landing the fish quite fast, faster 
than they would in an ordinary way, as the oviparous creatures 
naturally rose to these air holes to breathe, and were immediately 
caught by a wily hook. By some ingenious method the men 
had put down a net, fastened to a long pole, the ends of which 
were attached to ropes at two different holes, and when they 
pulled the net up they got quite a fine haul for their trouble. 

At Edam we were to find our ice-boats (private ones) in readi- 
ness, and while our cicerone went to see if they had arrived, we 
went into the little inn to get some warm soup if possible, for we 
were very cold after our journey. 

‘Mine host’ had none, but he had coffee. So coffee, with a 
most peculiar taste and well stewed, we drank in the little public 
room with its ‘neatly sanded floor.’ Coffee in Holland is the 
drink of the country, with a little gin thrown in, and, strangely 
enough, except in private houses or in the best hotels, the coffee is 
very bad indeed. The inhabitants have a curious way of making 
it, and then standing it for some hours over a spirit lamp, so 
that any new-comer can always have a ‘kop’; but of course 
this process of stewing does not improve the flavour. 

A few days’ frost, accompanied by one of those severe east 
winds so well known in Holland, are quite sufficient to make six 
or ten inches of ice ; for when once the ice begins to form it accu- 
mulates very rapidly; and then Holland is all agog with its skates, 
its little wooden box-like toboggans, or its ice-boats. The great 
place for ice-boat sailing is naturally the Zuider Zee, because it 
has an enormous expanse of water, and a large area is absolutely 
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necessary where ice-boats are employed; for though only small 
craft themselves, their immense winged skates take up a con- 
siderable amount of room, added to which a great deal of tacking 
is often necessary, so that the employment of ice-boats on a 
canal is practically impossible. 

Although it was eleven o’clock when we reached Edam, and 
the ice-boats had been ordered to be in readiness at that time, 
the Dutch people do not hurry themselves, and the boats were 
not even out ; so our friend suggested, on his return, our having a 
look at the town and luncheon before starting, and then we 
should not require to hurry back. We all agreed. 

Edam is delightfully picturesque ; and a jolly old clock tower, 
with the bells hung outside at the corners, as usual, played a 
pretty chime every quarter of an hour, after the usual Dutch 
fashion. The canals were all frozen solid, and it was no longer 
necessary to lift the bridges up and down for the barges to pass 
through, for the barges were now frozen in on both sides of the 
canals. These barges, by-the-bye, are strange-looking things ; 
they have no keels, but only a curious fan-like wooden wing at 
the side, which, if there is any wind, they put in the water to 
steady them, and by its means are able to cross the Zuider 
Zee, and even manage to go as far as Denmark. 

- The hotel (wee inn would be more appropriate) owner offered 
us anything we liked for luncheon. He had everything, in fact ; 
yet somehow the establishment seemed to belie his words. We 
had heard this sort of statement before in small hostelries con- 
taining nothing. 

At last! Our ice-boats were ready ; so we were informed by 
a smiling man-servant who appeared at the door, and, rapidly 
settling our bill, we slipped along over the icy road to the frozen 
waters of the Zuider Zee. 

It was indeed a pretty picture that lay before us; several 
ice-boats with brown sails and white sails, or the even more 
charming rich red so common in Holland, were scudding over 
the slippery surface at .terrific speed. The whole of that vast 
expanse of ice, far out beyond the island of Marken, was solidly 
frozen ; but, although there were many ice-boats and a few sledges, 
there were no skaters, for the east wind had blown the snow on 
the ice into little ridges which looked exactly like ice-waves. 
These were anything but comfortable to skate over, and well-nigh 
impossible, even to the long Dutch blade. 

Our delightful Dutch companion had arranged with a friend for 
the loan of two ice-boats and two servants for the ladies, having 
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ordered his own boat out for himself. They are certainly strange- 
looking things, these ice-boats, and their sails seem so enormous 
that they appear top-heavy. They are about ten feet in length, 
and have fiat bottoms, which do not rest on the ice at all, but 
on a planking some sixteen feet long and probably three wide, 
which passes under the middle of the boat itself. The Dutch 
ice-boats are really boats in shape, and rest on this long platform- 
like thing, which projects about seven feet on both sides of the 
little craft, and raises her by means of blade-like skates at either 
end about a foot from the ice itself. As this description may 
seem perhaps rather difficult to understand, it may be added that 
the boat is steadied on the middle of the long plank mentioned 
above, while at either end of this long plank is a skate. At the 
bow and the stern of the boat itself are also skates; therefore 
the boat, standing on four skates, never touches the ice itself at 
all, so that even when the surface is rough the bottom of the 
boat remains uninjured. 

Our English ice-boats are quite different from these, for they 
are not boats at all—much more like a raft put on skates and 
rigged up with a sail. They do very well for this country, where 
it is impossible to go any long distance, and where the wind is 
never very cold; but in Holland the sides of the boat are a 
protection that is absolutely necessary, as anyone who has flown 
wildly over the. Zuider Zee at breakneck speed will readily under- 
stand. As the rudder is worked on another and smaller skate- 
like blade, the boat is literally supported on five skates. It isa 
fragile thing, and only big enough to accommodate two people, 
who, lying in the bottom covered up with fur rugs, keep their 
heads as low as possible for the purpose of protecting them from 
the cold, and also to prevent their being bumped every time the 
sail tacks; for an ice-boat is always tacking and is easily managed, 
so that with ice and wind it can absolutely sail anywhere. The 
strange part of it is that the mast is not a fixture at all, but 
passes through an iron hoop, which enables it to sway a little 
from side to side, probably to allow the sail to lay over to the 
wind without taking the flat-bottomed craft off the level. And it 
is quite extraordinary to see how tremendously the sail does lay 
over to the side, until in the distance it looks exactly like an 
ordinary yacht bending before the breeze. 

There are ice-hoat clubs, races are organised, and it is quite 
the fashion for the sportsmen of Amsterdam to keep their craft at 
Edam or Monnikendam, and spend odd half-holidays flying wildly 
before the wind over the frozen sea. The pace of an ice-boat is 
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tremendous ; it absolutely takes one’s breath away ; indeed, it is 
said it can race the fastest train and win ! 

Our start was rather amusing. English visitors are almost 
unknown in the winter, and it had apparently be¢ome rumoured 
abroad that two English ladies were going out that afternoon on 
ice-boats, for by the time we reached the starting-point we 
discovered a whole row of Dutch people, men and women, had 
assembled to have a look at us. The men wore the most extra- 
ordinary trousers ever seen; they are really a speciality of 
Marken, and so big and baggy, although they only reach the 
knees, that they look like a lady’s crinoline of days gone by. 


MAn’s Dress, MARKEN ISLAND 


Their beauty consists in their fulness ; and a man’s wealth is 
apparently judged by the number of pleats in his trousers, just 
as the Scheveningen fisherwife’s position is at once ascertained 
by the fulness of her petticoats. The trousers we saw were so 
wonderful that we could not help speculating as to what could 
make them stick out so—was it crinoline, horsehair, or whale- 
bone? But our Dutch friend informed us it was merely the cut 
and the arrangement of the pleats. 

The natives did not seem to feel the cold severely, for they 
were not very thickly clad, although, like all Northern people, 
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they used thick scarves and kept their hands covered. The 
women, in spite of the cold, only wore white lace caps on their 
heads; but—and this is the most remarkable feature of the 
Monnikendam woman’s dress—a long curl of absolutely un- 
natural yellow hemp hung from behind each ear, without the 
slightest suggestion of reality, and looking so grotesque that it 
reminded one of a Dutch doll, or a burlesque actress at the 
pantomime. 

A few words in Dutch were exchanged amongst the men, and 
it was settled that we should go out to Marken, keeping the 
three boats as near together as possible. So, with final in- 
junctions from our Dutch friend to wrap ourselves up warmly 
and sit quite still, we were packed into the bottom of the 
boats. 

Our thick Norwegian coats and enormous high fur collars 
amused those Dutch onlookers immensely, for they pointed and 
laughed and walked round us, and chatted and chuckled together, 
evidently much amused that English ladies should care to go on 
Dutch ice-boats, and come dressed in Russian or Norwegian furs. 

But still they were not half so much amused at us as we were 
at them, for their very stolidity and their extraordinary garments 
seemed intensely interesting. 

My sailor servant wore a sort of a uniform, but as he spoke 
no language but his own, of which I knew nought, our conversa- 
tion had to be somewhat limited, although we managed a vast 
amount of smiling. Apparently my position did not please him, 
for he patted me down to a lower grade before he was satisfied, 
until really I could hardly see anything; also he tucked me up like 
a big baby in the fur rug; then with some words to his companions, 
which apparently meant they were to start us, two or three of the 
onlookers rushed forward and gave the boat—which, although, 
standing with her sails set, was in a position where the wind did 
not move her—a push, and off we went. The moment her bow 
was turned round, and the wind caught her sails, away we sped; 
every minute the pace increased, until at last the east wind grew 
so cutting that I felt quite pleased to dip my head even lower 
than the sailor servant had suggested. Oh, the excitement of 
it! Oh, the pace! At times we sailed gently, at others we 
bumped violently over an ice rut. But on, on,on we madly sped, 
and as we got nearer the open sea the speed increased, for we 
were no longer sheltered by the low banks, the queer dykes, or 
the stately windmills. It was a novel experience, and I could 
not resist nodding and smiling approval at my kindly sailor; 
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language between us was impossible, although an occasional 
German word brought recognition to his countenance. 

‘Sehr gut,’ I exclaimed. He nodded approval, and then, much 
to my surprise, he patted me on the back, took me by the hand, 
bumped me down into the bottom of the boat by the shoulder, 
and performed such queer antics, I really thought the man was 
mad. Taking my right hand, he put it on to the opposite side of 
the boat, and by gesticulation explained I was to hold tight. 
The left hand he then patted on the left side in a similar manner; 
but, as I was quite comfortable, I could not imagine why I had to 


A DutcH FAMILY PARTY 


hold on. Then he patted the top of my head and pushed it 
forward to show me how I was to put it; and, having arranged 
my body according to his liking, he rapidly exchanged his steer- 
ing pole from one side to the other, pressing the freed hand 
against my back to keep me face downwards in the boat, What 


on earth could he mean by such familiarity But Tad’ net 


long to wonder; for with one of those strange yells, -such as-one 


hears in a Highland ball-room from the strong throats of. kilted- 


men, he turned the rudder, and the boat suddenly swung round 
as if on a pivot, the sail flapped across my head from one side to 
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the other, and we had tacked. The jerk, the rapid movement, 
was so great, I had been almost bumped from my seat in spite of 
all precautions ; but, peering at him above the huge upturned fur 
collar, and smiling ‘gut,’ he seemed to think I wanted to tack 
again, for in another minute we had turned and were speeding 
rapidly back. This man seemed to be able to do anything with 
his ice-boat: to run before the wind, behind the wind, beside the . 
wind ; he was certainly very experienced, and in a few minutes 
we had joined our other companions, and were swung round to 
the accompaniment of the noisy rattle of the skates. 


INTERIOR OF A MARKEN FISHERMAN’S HOME 


The men chatted together, or rather roared at one another, for 
the noise of the skates over the rough ice, coupled with the wind, 
made conversation from one boat to the other impossible, and 
then—well—they raced. We three boats, ali in a row, raced as 


._ _.,hard as we could tear for the island of Marken. First one would 
a lisile “way: in front, then anotker, then a slight tack would 
‘ * “pé‘neéessary, and we would exchange places. But on we raced 
in the most exciting.manner, and at the most awful speed, until we 

‘* came within a few hundred yards of the shore, when we gradually 
“began to slacken speed and draw up, for the ice had become so 
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bumpy, we could hardly keep our seats in the little craft. A good 
deal of consultation ensued amongst the men, and we were 
informed that as the rough ice was now damaging the skates, 
if we wanted to see Marken, we must kindly walk across the in- 
tervening distance. Of course we wanted to see Marken, the 
peasant homes of which are some of the most quaint in Holland. 
These fisher folk are rich, and have accumulated many beautiful 
old pots and pans, quaint bits of carving, and droll embroideries 
about them in their little homes. The bed is set into the wall, 
and the mattress raised so high that one requires a pair of steps to 
get into it. Consequently, out of the boats we literally tumbled. 
Being somewhat stiff and bumped is not exactly the best state 
in which to walk over rough ice. However, we struggled along, 
and the peep into one or two Marken interiors was well worth 
an occasional fall en route. The people were very hospitable and 
kindly, and one particular warming-pan having taken my fancy, 
I asked my Dutch friend if I could not buy it. 

‘No,’ he replied in horror; ‘these people would as soon sell 
their children as their household gods.’ 

It was all very quaint and very interesting, and we might 
have spent hours among these queer relics of Dutch life; but the 
days are short in winter, and as ice is fickle and Marken per- 
manent, we decided to enjoy another ice-boat spin before the sun 
finally set. It was a spin! This time we succeeded in getting 
round the island. At times, on the sea side, it was very bumpy ; 
but at others there were beautiful stretches of flat ice over which 
the wind bore us in triumph. We could not help admiring the 
wonderful way in which the men managed their boats, for really 
the little craft seemed top-heavy with their enormous sails, which: 
were never taken down, and an east wind on a winter’s day is 
very fitful. 

Before we turned to race back to Monnikendam, the dazzling 
snow and the hard-frozen ice were turning pink in the first shades 
ofevening. Behind those dear old windmills, so sleepy, so plodding, 
so everlastingly at work and redolent of Dutch life, the reds and 
yellows were deepening ; the leafless trees stood forth, like trans- 
parent lacework, against a beauteous sky; the warm brown and 
red depths of the quaint mills and high-roofed homes of Holland 
were mellowing and strengthening in that wonderful sunset glow; 
and as the shadows formed, the picture became more interesting, 
for the rich colouring disappeared gradually, and the soft grey 
mist of evening swept her veil over a scene which vanished in 
eerie clouds of darkness, 
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SPORT ON DARTMOOR? 


BY W. F. COLLIER 


THE earliest man of whom we have any evidence was a hunter 
and a fisher. In a climate such as England, and particularly such 
as Dartmoor, the first men were certainly hunters, and indeed we 
have their early weapons in evidence. Was there anything else 
in England on which they could live, except the beasts of the 
field and the fish of the sea and the rivers? Man was a fisher- 
man in the remotest ages, and to this day, it is said, fish are his 
most wholesome diet. 

When a man hunts or fishes for his living, it is not sport. 
Ask the fishermen of Plymouth if it is sport. Many men now 
live by fishing, but the only men who now live by hunting are 
some of the wild savage nations not reached by the march of 
civilisation, and it would be idle to ask them if hunting is sport. 
The idea of sport must have arisen when the skilled hunter found 
himself superseded by the herdsman and shepherd, when the 
beasts of the chase were a luxurious change in diet, and not a 
necessity. Still, the object of sport was food, until quite recent 
times, when sport is followed for sport’s sake, and food is altogether 
a secondary consideration. Our chief sport now is fox-hunting, 
and we do not eat foxes. The red-deer, I take it, indigenous to 
Europe, and pervading nearly the whole Continent, was the great 
object of man’s desire as a hunter after his food in the most 
primitive days. We have evidence of the presence of the reindeer, 


' This paper was read before the Devonshire Association at Okehampton at their 
annual meeting on August 1, 1895. 
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elk, and others of the tribe, but the red-deer was all-pervading. 
And he is the object of sport still, not far from Okehampton, on 
Exmoor, where the wild red-deer is now hunted, whose ancestry 
might be traced to the very earliest days as food for primitive 
man on Dartmoor. 

The red-deer was the great object of the chase when nunting 
was first regarded as a sport throughout Europe, and methods of 
hunting him were brought over from France by the Conqueror, 
methods then new to the natives of England. The French 
hunting terms are now used, and our famous cry ‘ Tally-ho!’ is 
only a corruption of the French call ‘Il est allé-ho!’ when a deer 
had gone away. They have also the term ‘ blanching’ a deer on 
Exmoor, used in the same sense as ‘heading’ a fox—that is, stopping 
him and turning him back. The pack of hounds is a modern 
invention ; the old method was the arrow from the bow, and the 
stricken deer was run down by hounds at gaze. William Rufus 
was killed by an arrow when hunting in the New Forest, the red- 


GOING TO COVER 


deer, no doubt, being his quarry. Hunting the red-deer was the 
sport of kings and princes with their retinue, and the ceremonial 
was complicated and extravagant. 

We can imagine the chase of the red-deer by prehistoric man, 
with his primitive bow, and flint arrow-heads, the deer stealthily 
stalked, wounded, and followed up with the hunting craft of the 
savage, pitting his brains, such as they then were, against the 
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instincts, strength, and fleetness of foot of the monarch of the 
glen. We can also imagine in the time of John the pageant of 
the hunt, the rousing of a deer, a stag of ten according to Scott— 
I should say a hart of fifteen. A stag is a five-year-old deer, a 
hart is a six-year-old or full-aged deer, and ten points would not 
be a big head for Devonshire, whatever it may be in Scotland. 
We can picture, I say, the rousing of a hart of fifteen in the dense 
coverts on the banks of the Plym, a chase over Dartmoor to the 
banks of the Dart, where the deer would soil—that is, take to the 
water, as the hart pants for the water-brook—and there to blow 
the mort. There were curious forest laws in those days, all for 
the sake of the deer. No dog was allowed in the forest which 
could not go through King William Rufus’s stirrup. The stirrups 
of these degenerate days would admit but a very small dog, the 
smallest of toy-terriers ; but Rufus’s stirrup was a large machine 
to hold his Majesty’s foot, and a short-legged spaniel could easily 
pass through. Larger dogs were not allowed in the forest unless 
they were lawed, or expedited—that is, three claws cut off from 
the forefoot to prevent their following deer at any pace. There 
were two sorts of dog commonly used in the chase in those days— 
the ‘ grey-hound ’ or ‘ gaze-hound,’ famous for its sight and swift- 
ness; and the ‘ bracket,’ a hound which hunts by scent, then a 
lower class of hound, though now so highly prized. There are 
still remnants of the old forest laws on Dartmoor. The Venville 
men claim a right to take anything from the moor that may do 
them good, except green oak and venison, which should properly 
be vert and venison, vert in that sense meaning the food of the 
red-deer. The Venville men also pay for night-rest. They were 
not allowed on the moor at night, on account of the deer which 
they might take at night, unbeknown to the foresters ; but when 
the deer became of less importance, they obtained the privilege on 
paying a trifle by way of fine. 

There is an old tradition of hunting the deer on Dartmoor by 
Childe the Hunter of Plymstock. He is said to have been caught 
in a snowstorm when out hunting, to have lost his way, killed 
his horse, and got inside him for warmth, where he wrote his will 
on a piece of paper with the horse’s blood. The will gave all his 
lands to the person who first took his body to holy ground. This 
was supposed to have happened near Nun’s Cross or Seward’s 
Cross and Fox Tor, which being on the track of the Abbots’ way, 
the monks of Buckfastleigh and Tavistock, or Buckland and 
Tavistock—it does not matter much which—found his body, and 
fought over it for the privilege of carrying it to holy ground, thus 
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getting his land. The Tavistock monks must have come off 
victors, for the Duke of Bedford has lands in Plymstock to which 
he succeeded when the lands of the monks of Tavistock were 
handed over to his ancestor. "Whatever the legend may be worth, 
Nun’s Cross stands exactly in the line a deer would take if he 
were roused on the banks of the Plym and then crossed to the 
Dart. 

Within one hundred years from this time the red-deer was 
common in Devonshire, and hunted on Dartmoor. There are 
fine heads hung in some old halls with a record of where the deer 
was roused, and where he was killed —accounts of a great chase 


A GREAT CHASE 


for many miles. The wild red-deer from Exmoor sometimes come 
down to Dartmoor now, and lately they have bred in our woods | 
again, after having been extinct for some years. 

It may be of interest to note that the deer, of all wild animals 
of the chase, was the most important and had the most attention 
paid to him. He was a luxury to eat, as well as a quarry to 
chase. He had his names for his six ages. 

The male red-deer was a calf the first year, was a brocket the 
second year, was a spayad the third year (now a pricket), was a 
staggard the fourth year, was a stag the fifth year (when he might 
be hunted), and a hart the sixth year and afterwards. 

NO. VI. VOL. Il. H 
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The female red-deer was a hind calf the first year, was a 
brocket’s sister the second year (which is curious), or a herst 
and a hind the third year and the rest of her life. 

The fallow-deer, now a much more favourite animal for the 
table, but seldom hunted except in the New Forest, was a fawn 
the first year, a pricket the second year, a sorel the third year, a 
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SOUNDING THE HORN ACCORDING TO RULE 


sore the fourth year, a buck of the first head the fifth year, and a 
buck or a great buck the sixth year and afterwards. 

The female was called a fawn the first year, a pricket’s sister 
the second year, and a doe the third year and afterwards. 

Shakespeare’s plays are full of hunting terms, the hunting 
of the deer in his time of course. In ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
we have a humorous dispute about a fallow-deer killed by the 
Princess. 


Sir Nathaniel: Truly, Master Holofernes, the epithets are sweetly 
varied, like a scholar at the least: but, sir, I assure ye, it was a buck 
of the first head. 

Holofernes : Sir Nathaniel, haud credo. 

Dull: ’Twas not a haud credo, ’twas a pricket. 

Hol. (further on): I will something affect the letter; for it argues 
facility. 

The praiseful princess piere’d and prick’d a pretty pleasing pricket ; 
Some say a sore; but not a sore, till now made sore with shooting. 
The dogs did yell ; put 1 to sore, then sorel jumps from thicket ; 

Or pricket, sore, or else sorel ; the people fall a hooting. 

If sore be sore, then 1 to sore makes fifty sores; O sore 1! 

Of one sore I a hundred make, by adding but one more 1. 
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In the olden times those who hunted the deer carried a 
circular horn across the shoulders, in the well-known shape of 
the French horn. In our present style of riding, falling as we 
often do, it would be a very cumbersome affair. The hunters in 
those days—horses are called hunters now—had to sound the 
horn according to rule, and when the deer was seen the sound of 
the horn would tell in what direction he was going. I found in 
Mr. Paul Treby’s Diary, the voluminous diary of the well-known 
sportsman and verderer of Dartmoor, of Goodamoor, a printed 
list of the proper notes to be sounded on the horn. Five open 
notes could be sounded on the old horn, and here is a specimen 
of a hunting call : 


NAMES OF THE NOTES 


—— tone, — ton, ¢ tavern, @ ton tavern, ton ton tavern. 


A RECHEAT WHEN THE HOUNDS HUNT A RIGHT GAME 


SSS 6686S SS 6-6-6: 


The old hunting cry ‘ Tantivy ’ is most likely a corruption of 
the horn-note ‘Ton-tavern.’ To sound such a recheat at the 
right time, a man must be an experienced hunting man, and to 
sound the wrong note at the wrong time was to incur condign 
punishment with the whip at the end of the chase. The deer 
was mischievous to the crops of the farmer; he liked turnips, 
apples, and just the delicate tops of the oat ears, in addition to 
his own vert, or browsing on the young leaves of trees. He was 
also troublesome to the eager huntsman. He would refuse to 
leave a big covert, and he was wont to soil—that is, take to the 
rivers and abide in them. It was also found by experience that 
a much smaller and till then despised animal would show better 
sport. 

This animal was the fox. Fox-hunting is the great sport of 
_ the day, and fox-hunting on Dartmoor is the sport of all others 
for which Dartmoor is famous. I hold some heterodox opinions 
about hunting. They may be poor things in the way of opinions, 
but mine own. The deer is a creature the nature of which is to 
be hunted by wolves, man, and what not; he has therefore 
acquired instincts to serve him when he is hunted, such as 
taking notice of the wind, foiling his scent, and so forth. On the 
other hand, the fox is a hunter by nature, and is not hunted 
except by man; I therefore contend that he has no wiles to 
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avoid or deceive the hunter, knows nothing whatever about the 
wind, and merely takes to his heels, which are fleet and clever, 
to get away from the hounds. If he has heard hounds and horn 
in his cub days, he remembers them for ever after, and puts his 


MEET OF THE STAG-HOUNDS 


trust in his speed. He is a great wanderer, and knows his 
country perfectly ; the older he is, the more and the better he 
knows it. On the first alarm he will leave for a distant home, 
and then comes the great run. Like the deer, he can be found— 
he is found, not roused—in a dense covert on one side of Dartmoor, 
and if he crosses the moor to the other side, few there be that 
can follow. 

I spoke of the pageantry of the hunting of the deer in the 
olden days when it was the sport of kings. Fox-hunting is a 
showy affair now, with the red coat, top-boots, and spurs; the 
hunter, now the best horse bred for all purposes except heavy 
harness work; the pack of hounds, every hound having been 
carefully bred for his shape, size, nose, and even colour, for gene- 
rations on generations ; and the etiquette of the field. Foxes are 
found on the skirts of the moor, and give us a gallop across 
the best parts. Very pretty they are, but not like the great run 
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before referred to. Foxes are also found in the bogs, having 
made their kennel in a snug piece of heath where quiet and 
silence reign supreme, until the hounds come. They also will 
give us a pretty gallop, back to their happy hunting-grounds in 
the large coverts ‘in along,’ as we say in Devonshire. These 
runs are not the great runs, but they are good enough for most 
people. The forward men are forward always ; five per cent. of 
the field is a liberal allowance for such as they are; the rest 
follow on, see a great deal if they have an eye for sport, and can 
tell you a great deal more afterwards than anybody else. They 
can tell who was first and who was last, who had a fall, whose 
horse stopped, and who was thrown out—-that is, lost the hounds, 
and went home a sadder, if not a wiser, man. 

In the case of a great run a deer will go thirty miles, and I 
have known a fox go twenty-three and twenty-four miles. In 
such a run both the man and the horse must have a good heart. 
The pace is very great on Dartmoor, there are no fences to stop 
hounds, and the ground carries a high scent. Scent in hunting 
is a mystery, and as we have not the nose of a hound, it will 


A NAstTy PIECE oF GROUND 


always be so to us. To ride down these steep hills on Dartmoor 
over the rocks and stones at a good pace requires high courage in 
the rider, and to go up these same hills at a good pace requires the 
stoutest blood in the horse. The whole chase on Dartmoor de- 
mands great judgment on the part of the horseman, and an intimate 
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knowledge of the moor, for the bogs are to be crossed somehow, 
i and it is this requisite knowledge of the moor that unfortunately 

puts the stranger, however good a man he may be, out of it. No 
hounds go faster, or so fast, as foxhounds on Dartmoor, except 
perhaps staghounds on Exmoor. To see a good run on Dart- 
moor to the finish, both man and horse must-be of the very best, 
and there can be no better sport. 

Yes, it may be said on the part of the fox, sport to you is death 
to us, and it is cruel. It is so; but where would be the fox if 
it were not for fox-hunting? He, a beautiful, graceful, clever 
animal, the hero of many fables, would be extinct, with the 
wild cat, marten, polecat, eagle, kite, peregrine-falcon, and other 
fine creatures of nature. He would have been trapped and 
destroyed utterly. Now he leads a charmed life, it is a sin to 
hurt him, and until the fatal day comes he has found his heels 
protection enough. We all have our fatal days, and when his 


AFTER A HARD RUN 


it comes the fox has a bad quarter of an hour. Up to that time he 
i thinks his heels will serve him as good a turn as they have before. 
| Which of us would not compromise with fate for a bad quarter of 
an hour when our time comes ? 

There is also hare-hunting on Dartmoor. Referring to the 
Diary of Paul Treby, the squire of Goodamoor, it appears that 
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most country gentlemen about one hundred years ago kept their 
pack of harriers. There is a story told of Paul Treby, that a 
friend of his told him a gentleman was coming to live in the 
neighbourhood who would be a man after his own heart, for he 


A FAVOURITE MEET 


hunted five days a week. The reply he got was, ‘What the 
devil does he do with himself the other day ?’ 

The sound ground on the outskirts of the moor is very favour- 
able for hare-hunting, and there is plenty of it. I am inclined to 
think the modern fast hound is very advantageous to the hare. 
The hare, as an animal hunted by many enemies, in the natural 
course of things might be supposed to have developed instincts 
for her preservation. Men talk of the craftiness of the hare, but 
an old hunting friend of mine said, ‘They talk of a hare’s craft. 
I say she is a fool.’ The fact is she is very fleet of foot, and trusts 
to her speed alone. Men give her credit for design, when she has 
none, and_so lose her. 

Hare-hunting on Dartmoor has seen an extraordinary develop- 
ment in late years. After hare-hunting in general is over, and 
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ought to be over, in the month of May, two or three packs of 
harriers are taken to Princetown to hunt every day for a week 
in the heart of the moor. On the Friday of that week the meet 
is always at Beliver Tor, and is the most wonderful sight perhaps 
in the annals of hare-hunting. Beliver Tor, which is a fine Tor, 
surrounded with good ground, is the scene on that occasion each 
year of a most extraordinary gathering of people from far and wide. 
People on horseback, people on foot, people in every species of 
carriage, from the four-in-hand to the village cart, all come to 
picnic on the Tor, whether it be champagne-luncheon or a 
humble sandwich, and see the sport. It has become a sort of 
fashion to go to this meet, therefore of course everybody goes— 
to see one another, if for nothing else. Another curious fact is 
that a good number of hares appear on‘ the occasion, and one or 
two get killed, though the chances in such a crowd are much in 
their favour. 

Let me protest, in passing, against calling Beliver Tor by 
the cockney name of Belle Vue Tor. No one but a City tourist 
would think of such an outrageous name for it. Beliver, what- 
ever it may mean, is not Belle Vue. 

The hunted hare is said to be tender, and a dainty morsel, 
but I believe this to be a great delusion. Tender it is, but the 
hare dies in a high fever, and to my mind the flesh has a 
sickening taste. I have observed the same in trapped rabbits, 
and trapped pheasants—poor brutes that have been languishing 
for hours, perhaps, in the cruel gin in a state of hideous fear. 
The taste of such flesh is to me most offensive, and I warn 
anyone against buying hares, rabbits, or pheasants with a broken 
leg. 

Sport on Dartmoor includes otter-hunting. The otter fre- 
quents all our rivers, but is seldom seen by man, except when 
hunted. The lonely fisherman may have a glimpse of him 
sometimes, but not often. He is hunted with the otter-hound 
proper, or the foxhound. The foxhound is the general favou- 
rite, as well he may be. He is as perfect as a long succession 
of men who have devoted their time to breeding him could 
make him. He is a foxhound, but he is used for stag-hunting, 
otter-hunting, and hare-hunting. The otter-hound is a large, 
rough-coated, patient, babbling hound, with a fine tongue, and 
handsome withal. The foxhound has an unrivalled nose; he is 
very quick and dashing, as becomes him, and I question if many 
an otter does not owe his life to the forward dash of the fox- 
hound. Otter-hunting is a fine sport on Dartmoor, especially on 
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the River Dart. It is a summer sport, and to go up stream with 
the otter-hounds on the banks of a sparkling river in a lovely 
valley is in itself a joy. It is not always easy to find an otter, 
and many that may be on the river are missed when the hounds 
are out; but when found the chase is lively. The water carries 
the scent on the surface, and down stream a hound may speak 
on it some way below where the otter is moving. To see a pack 
of hounds swim a pool, every hound speaking, and the valley 
echoing their musical tongues, is an exciting spectacle. The 
otter is supposed to be killed because he himself in his turn kills 
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the salmon. I like otter-hunting very much, all except the 
death, which I always deplore. But, after all, not very many 
are killed. 

There was, in times not long gone by, fulmart-hunting on 
Dartmoor. The fulmart is the foul marten, the polecat, or fitch ; 
alas! extinct, or nearly so, on Dartmoor. A few choice spirits, 
say about fifty years ago, used to take three or four couple of 
foxhounds to Two Bridges for fulmart-hunting in the heart of 
the moor. A friend has told me that hunting the fulmart 
was the best sport of all. I do not know why. The fulmart 
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frequented the rivers, was very destructive of all the smaller 
animals, and he was the dread of the poultry-yard. One or two 
may be left on Dartmoor, but gamekeepers and warreners are 
his deadly enemies, and in England, at all events, he is practically 
extinct. 

Fishing is another sport, and a very favourite one, on 
Dartmoor. Trout are plentiful, though small, on the lucid 


GOING UP STREAM 


Dartmoor streams, and salmon go up to their spawning-beds in 
goodly numbers. No other fish are found there. The Dart may 
be said to be the best stream on Dartmoor for both, and the 
artificial fly, the minnow, and natural baits are used with rod 
and line. Very little, if any, net-fishing is practised on Dart- 
moor, though now and then a skilful man with a sport-net in a 
smal] stream may land a good basketful. 

Finally, there is plenty of shooting on Dartmoor. The 
Duchy of Cornwall issue licences at 10s. 6d. each, and if the 
quantity of game on the moor were divided by the number of 
sportsmen, the result would not be very promising to each. But 
walking fifty miles with a gun and a dog or two seems to be 
lure enough. There are duck, heath-poult, snipe, a woodcock or a 
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partridge now and then, and golden plover, to be shot on Dart- 
moor. Snipe are the most common, and heath-poult, the hand- 
some black-cock, and his beautiful grey-hen of a rich heather 
colour, are to be found at times in number enough to repay one 
for a good hard day’s walk. But they soon get shot down, and 
the wonder is that there are any left. There is not much game 
on Dartmoor, which, notwithstanding, is pretty well shot over 
from all quarters. A good far-ranging staunch setter is the best 
dog for Dartmoor : a setter of a colour that can be seen at a long 
distance, and will stay till you can get up to him. With such a 
dog—and they are to be had—you can bag half a dozen snipe and 
some odds and ends in a day. A friend of mine gave me on 
separate occasions a quail that he had shot on Dartmoor, and a 
stormy petrel. So much for sport on Dartmoor. 
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A MOUNTAIN STRONGHOLD IN CRETE 


BY E. N. BUXTON 


Ow several occasions I have examined, from the deck of an ocean 
steamer, the rugged southern slope of the ‘ White Mountains,’ 
which form the western rampart of the Island of Crete. The 
27th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles has made this cliff- 
bound coast more familiar than household words, yet scarcely 
any travellers have attempted to thread its mountain passes and 
mazy ravines. My interest was increased by the knowledge that 
this stronghold is the home of a sturdy race of mountaineers, who 
have held their own against all comers; and I judged, from the 
paucity of villages and the complexity of the ridges, that here, if 
anywhere, would be found the survivors of the wild goat, whose 
effigy is engraved on the most ancient coins found in the neigh- 
bourhood, as if to typify the untamable character of its inhabitants. 
The district is called Sphakia and Lakkoi, and the gallant 
Lakkiotes, from behind their natural ramparts, have many times 
in this century held at bay the organised forces of the Sultan, to 
whom this jewel of the Aigean belongs, and are ready, at a 
moment’s notice, to renew the contest. Though starved into a 
sulky acquiescence under the hated rule, they have practically 
extorted treatment which is mild compared to the relations 
between governors and governed in other parts of the Empire. 
The opportunity to gratify my curiosity in these people 
occurred in March 1895. The first object which met my view as 
I stood on the deck of the steamer about to leave the Pirseus 
illustrated the race hatred which scourges the island. A tall man 
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in the high boots and dark capote which are worn by the peasants 
of Crete, but with the demeanour of one accustomed to command, 
sought to hide, under the shadow of his hood, the terrible wounds 
which disfigured a striking face. One eye was destroyed, the 
second nearly so, and his cheek was deeply gashed. He had, in 
fact, come to Athens to learn if it were possible to save his 
remnant of sight. This was Nicolas Christodoulakis, a member 
of a redoubtable Cretan family, and himself a former captain of 
revolutionaries. The story told to me was—that two months 
previously Turkish soldiers caught a child outside his house, and 
when, at its cries, he looked out of his door, three charges of slugs 
and small shot were fired at him. The crime was said to be a 
case of vendetta, a Turkish soldier having been killed a short time 
before. On whichever side the fault lies heaviest, there is no 
doubt of the intensity of the feeling which produces a perennial 
crop of such outrages. 

Late at night we passed Antimelos, a small steep island, or 
rather rock, on which the same wild goat of which I have spoken 
—the Capra Aigagrus—found in the ‘White Mountains,’ still 
exists.' At least it does so if the band was not exterminated, a 
year or two ago, by a party of Englishmen who landed, and, 
driving the herd at length into a place whence there was no 
escape, fired into them till they had killed or wounded the greater 
number. I regret to say that the sportsmen who committed this 
thoughtless act wore the Queen’s uniform. They may seek some 
justification in the fact that Homer’s hero made a precisely 
similar raid, and returned to his boats with many carcases. _ 

The first port we touched at in Crete was Candia, a fortified 
Turkish town, which lies about midway of the northern coast. 
On one side of the harbour were sloping dry docks, covered by 
solid brick arches which were constructed by the Venetians when 
they were masters here, and into which they dragged their 
triremes. The principal commerce of the town seemed to consist 
of high yellow boots, and the food of the inhabitants of dried 
octopuses. 

There were many Arabs and Soudanese in the streets, de- 
scendants of Egyptian soldiers, introduced here when the strong 
hand of Mahommed Ali gripped the island, and there is still much 
traffic with the African coast, and especially with the Bengazi people. 
From Candia we coasted westwards to Retymmo, and afterwards 
passed the narrow entrance to Suda Bay, one of the finest naval 
anchorages in the Mediterranean. It is difficult to understand the 

1 It also exists on two of the other islands of the Hgean. 
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strategic considerations which induced Lord Beaconsfield, whilst 
he was leasing an island from the Turks, to prefer Cyprus to 
Crete. The former possesses no defensible harbour, while, in 
addition to this qualification, Crete lies little out of the course 
between Malta and Port Said, and almost seals the Aigean. 

The next morning we landed at Khania, and were received on 
the quay by our well-known Consul, Mr. Biliotti, who, notwith- 


standing that it was Friday, when no Turk will willingly exert 


himself, managed, by a combination of the swaviter in modo with 
the insistence proper to Her Majesty’s representative, to secure 
the passage of our luggage through the Custom House. The 
mountains for which we were bound being in full view, we did 
not relish a delay in the noisy town, and hurried up our prepara- 
tions. My brother went off with the interpreter to make 
purchases of stores, and returned with mountains of fresh vege- 
tables, and by midday we had succeeded in piling these with the 
rest of our equipage on to a string of weedy ponies, and sending 
them off for Lakkos, which isa village well up into the hills. After 
effecting this we retired for luncheon to a delightfully cool villa in 
the suburbs. Leaving civilisation—the last sign of which was 
the settlement of miserable lepers outside the walls—behind us, 
we followed our pack train on horseback. The way lay over the 
plain of Livadia, the natural fertility of which is increased by the 
rainfall induced by the mountains, which look down upon it from 
a height of 8,000 feet. Clouds covered the latter, but occasionally 
swept aside and allowed glimpses of their white tops, framed 
between the stems of grand old olive trees. For some miles the 
Government had constructed a cobble-stone road, which served to 
mark the way, but was in that state of repair which is usual in 
the Turkish Empire, and all wayfarers travelled parallel with it on 
tracks through the fields. 

Soon turning south up the valley of the Jardanos, we entered 
Alikianon, a district of orange groves, and, seeing a woman in 
one of them, I invaded her territory, and returned laden with 
golden booty, for which she would take no payment. These 
oranges are as large as those of Jaffa, and have a splendid flavour. 
After this we forded the river, and then began a sharp ascent of 
the foot hills by a series of zigzags, and reached at sunset Lakkos, 
a large village scattered over the steep side of the ridge. Many 
of the houses are built against the hillside, so that it was difficult 
in the gloaming to tell whether one was walking on solid ground 
or the roof of a house. These flat-topped roofs, being flush with 
the footpath, which constitutes the main street of the village, are 
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convenient conversation places upon which the villagers assemble. 
The rooms below open on to another roof which covers the 
family flocks and herds. 

Our tents were pitched on a little platform near the church, 
the only approach to a level place in the neighbourhood, but we 
took our meal in one of the houses hospitably offered for our use. 
During its consumption the whole available space, not occupied 
by the bed and the loom, was presently filled with an admiring 


AN ADMIRING CIRCLE OF THE NOTABLES OF LAKKOS 


circle of the notables of Lakkos, including the Demarchos, who 
dropped in sans géne. Our communications, if unrestrained and 
cordial, were naturally restricted, but these hospitable folk did 
their best to make us feel at home. 

The man whom we had engaged as cook and interpreter was 
occupied in cooking our dinner in the adjoining house. From the 
sounds of revelry which proceeded thence, we judged that he was 
enjoying himself. The individual whom the Consul had designed 
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to fill these functions for us had had a revolver accident, and 
‘Polly,’ whose full patronymic I will not further advertise, had 
been secured by us at the last moment at Athens. This gentle- 
man proved to be over-fond of the excellent and potent wine of 
the country. We afterwards found that, being surrounded in his 
own department by a similar crowd of villagers to that which 
entertained us, his expansive soul warmed towards them, and he 
proceeded to distribute a great part of our stores gratuitously. 
At this period his utterance had become somewhat confused, and 
we gathered that his audience had formed the opinion that we 
were foreign emissaries bent on fomenting and subsidising a new 
revolution, a kind of assistance to which this same village has, it 
is believed, lent a willing ear in the past. We subsequently dis- 
covered that the baser sort were not averse to the process of 
selling to us their produce, and afterwards enjoying the benefit 
of a redistribution of the same, but the process was distinctly 
demoralising all round. I should be loth to tax Lakkiot peasants 
generally with laxity of morals. On the contrary, I conceived a 
great admiration for their manly independence ; thanks to which, 
and their rocky fastness, they have ever withstood the foreigner, 
whether Turk or Venetian. 

These people are a fine race, and distinct from any other 
Levantines I have seen, whether Greeks, Turks, or Syrians. 
The sandy beards which many of them wear, their fair com- 
plexions and stalwart figures, point to an origin in the north, 
rather than the south, of Europe; but, however that may be, it is 
doubtless due to the physical difficulties of the mountains where 
they dwell that they have maintained their race uncontaminated 
by baser blood. Two very favourable specimens, Stephano of 
Lakkos, and Vassilis of Selino, reputed to be the best hunters of 
the district, were engaged by us. They proved to be able moun- 
taineers, but deficient in the science of venerie. 

Lakkos had a stormy origin. In the year 1560, as now, the 
Cretans detested their rulers, and endeavoured to cast off the 
Venetian yoke. Francesco da Molini, a wealthy Venetian, and 
owner of a rich estate on the plain, sought to reach by stratagem 
the mountaineers, whom he could not overcome by fighting. He 
proposed a matrimonial alliance between his daughter and a 
member of the family of Kandanoli, the leader of the insurgents. 
A number of the latter were decoyed by the profuse hospitality 
offered, and, when overcome by the generous wine of Khania, were 
bound and hanged—all but four, who escaped to this buttress 
of the mountain, a natural stronghold overlooking the plain. 
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Lakkos, which they founded, has at every opportunity been pro- 
minent in resisting the foreigner who tried to storm the mountain 
land. Reprisals have generally taken the form of burning the 
village, and Pashley records that his host had had his house 
destroyed three times for this reason. The descendant of one of 


is confirmed by one of the Harleian MS. in the British Museum. 

Our night was rather a disturbed one, for, in the first place, 
the authorities had set guards over our tents—a most superfluous 
precaution. These soldiers crooned to themselves outside till we 
silenced them with forcible modern Greek oaths. Dogs were 
numerous, and, whenever one barked, it started the cocks crowing, 
and that appeared to set off all the owls of the neighbourhood as 
well. In the morning we followed the ridge, from which we had 
a splendid view backwards over the red plain to the north. Then 
the ascent got steeper and rougher, and we mounted a succession 
of stony ravines. After five hours’ ride we descended on to the 
curious upland plain of Omalos. This bears some resemblance 
to an extinct crater, though it is not of volcanic origin, but is 
formed by the gradual washing down of débris from the sur- 
rounding mountains into the hollow. It has no open-air outlet 
for accumulated water except a subterranean one. The plain, 
which is three miles long, has a gentle slope down to one end, 
where there is a katavéthron, or cave, into which flood-waters 
rush, to reappear many miles off. Though 4,000 feet above the 
sea, the soil is very fertile, and is cultivated in the warm months. 
Hence there are some solidly-built stone huts, which shelter the 
summer visitants, and near to one of these we pitched our camp. 
It is reputed that this upland retreat is used as a convenient 
tryst for the mountaineers when concocting fresh schemes of 
revolt. To the east of the plain lies the extremely rugged dis- 
trict of Sphakia. The ‘White Mountains’ descend sharply from 
a height of 8,000 feet to the sea, hence this limestone area is 
scored by gullies of extraordinary depth and steepness. 

As it was still early, we went to the other end of Omalos to 
examine the country before us. The triangular plain narrows to 
a little valley, which suddenly comes to an end at the edge of a 
tremendous ravine. Down this, the difficult pass of the Xylo- 
scalon, or ‘ wooden staircase,’ is carried, by a tortuous way, among 
ancient cypresses—gnarled and storm-warped. This gorge, and 
others equally profound which fall into it, constitute a sanctuary 
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these pioneers; himself, in his youth, a refugee from Turkish 
oppression, and now resident in London, told me the above 
tradition, which he had from the elders of his village, and ‘which 
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in which the ibex, here alone in all Crete, maintain themselves. 
One of these ravines seemed to be not less than 5,000 feet deep 
from the top of the flanking ridges to the stream, and the former 
could not have been more than two miles apart. 

These ravines represent roughly a \/ , but the eastern arm is 


duplicated thus—. They are encompassed by a range of 
cliffs, which I calculated to be not less than thirty miles in length, 
and perhaps, with their many folds, a great deal more; yet I do 
not think they are accessible from valley to ridge at more than a 
dozen points, even to a practised mountaineer. 

Celestin and I climbed to a convenient spying point and soon 
had our telescopes out. In a few minutes I had the good fortune 
to get my glass on a small band of four goats, who were grazing 
at the foot of a cliff, three miles down the valley—all males. 
Three of them had the grey flanks and black shoulder-stripe dis- 
tinctive of the older males of this species. Being distant, they 
were difficult to hold, among the scraggy fir trees and cypress 
which project from these cliffs. Opposite to us was a mighty 
wall, which rose from the bottom of the gorge at our feet toa 
height of 2,000 feet above us. On this we could hear stones in- 
termittently tinkling down the rock, and Stephano assured us 
they were started by ibex on the feed. At length Celestin made 
out three of them, though, search as I would, I could not catch 
sight of them. Strange to say, C. could not ‘ pick up’ those which 
I had happened on with the glass, which illustrates the difficulty 
of finding them, even to a brilliant performer with the tele- 
scope as he is. It was too late for a stalk, as the ravine which 
lay between was too deep to cross before night. Two men from 
the huts had, rather to our annoyance, persisted in coming with us. 
They were armed with military breechloaders, a great number of 
which have been introduced into the island, but not for sport ; 
such are the benevolent intentions of some of the Powers—it is 
needless to specify which. We tried to dissuade these gentlemen 
from disturbing the ground, but they appeared to be under the 
impression that, as we wanted ibex, they were furthering our 
wishes by trying to shoot some. When we returned to camp 
they pursued their way for some rocks, where they proposed to 
pass the night. 

Although, contrary to expectation, our camp on Omalos was 
free from snow, it was exposed to an extremely cold north wind, 
and washing and tubbing in the open was a severe discipline. 
Under such circumstances we were tempted to ask, ‘ Why wash ?’ 
After all, it is only a percentage of English and Americans who 
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do this thing, and they are accounted mad. Perhaps the majority 
are right; certainly the Cretans have no doubt on the subject. 
We resorted to the hut for warmth, and got it there. All our 
followers and several shepherds, not fewer than twenty in all, as 
well as a horse, were assembled in that low room. We made the 
most of our opportunity to get on terms with the people, but 
began to discover that Polly was a broken reed as an interpreter. 
Our inquiries were strangely metamorphosed, and no attempt 


WE TRIED TO DISSUADE THESE GENTLEMEN 


was made, as we afterwards discovered, to convey to us our men’s 
wishes. There were signs of discontent among them, for which 
we could not at the time discover the cause. While we sheltered 
in the huts, natives of another description took refuge from the 
cold in our tents. When I turned out the contents of my 
‘sausage’ bag—it is necessary to do this when seeking anything 
in that sort of luggage—I found that a toad of portentous size 
had put on my pyjamas. 
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The next morning the clouds lay so low, that we made rather 
a late start. When we reached the edge of the ravine, we found 
our hunting acquaintances of the night before engaged with 
others in a drive, which did not improve our prospects of sport. 
These peasants do not seem to have ever practised any other 
method of hunting, for Pierre Belon, a traveller, who, in 1553, 
published ‘ Les Observations de plusieurs Singularitez,’ describes 
the method of hunting ‘le Bouc Saulvage en Créte.’ ‘Il y a des 
paysants sur la summité des haultes montaignes de Créte si bons 
tireurs de l’arc et principalement entour la montaigne de la 
Spachie et Madara, qu’ilz les navrent de leurs fleches de vingt 
et cing pas de loing; et 4 ce faire menent des femelles qu’ilz ont 
nourries et apprivoisées de jeunesse, et les lient 4 quelque passage 
en la montaigne, ou les masles ont accoustumé passer. Le tireur 
se tient & costé, caché derriere quelque buisson 4 |’opposite du 
vent, sachant bien que le Boucestain est de si grand sens d’odorer 
qu’il le sentirait de cent pas. Le masle trouvant la femelle en 
son chemin s’arreste, et lors le paysant lui tire de son arc.’ Our 
author proceeds to describe how a wounded buck, ‘ qui est maistre 
& se médiciner,’ proceeds to eat the plant dictamnus, but in this 
he has evidently drawn from Pliny. I, therefore, quote this 
curious tradition from the fountain head. He says: ‘ Perceiving 
themselves shot with a shaft, they have recourse presently to that 
herb (dittany), and with eating thereof it is driven out again. 
Moreover, when they are stung with the phalangium, a kind of 
spider, they cure themselves with eating crayfishes or fresh-water 
crabbes.’ The inhabitants of Crete are well aware at the present 
day of the healing virtues of dittany, and use it for wounds. 
Later on we fraternised with the native hunters from motives of 
policy, but with anger in our hearts. We could only hope that 
they would soon go home. They suggested, with the friendliest 
intentions, that, while they kept along the bottom of the ravine, 
we should climb to a higher level, and keep a bright look-out 
for whatever they might put up to us. We fell in with this 
plan, and a very steep clamber took us a thousand feet higher. 
While taking our luncheon among the fir trees, three dim forms 
appeared through the stems scarcely eighty yards distant. L. 
dropped his sandwiches and seized his rifle, while I lay low 
waiting for the shot; but these were only females, or young 
ones, and he held his fire. We disposed ourselves in likely places 
and waited, but nothing else showed up. The passing snow 
showers made mysterious gloom in the depths below, and the 
icy flakes froze on to everything, so that the grand old gnarled 
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trees to which they clung blossomed into a monstrous white 
inflorescence on every leaf and bearded tassel of moss. 

We crossed the ridge on our return to camp, and in a secluded 
dell found the lovely blue chionodoza—one more proof that Crete 


THREE DIM FORMS APPEARED THROUGH THE STEMS 


is but a continuation of the Taurus range of Asia Minor, where 
this bulb is common. 


After another day with much the same experiences of wea- 
ther, we decided that it would be well to try and find a camp 
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further away from the attentions of our Lakkos friends, and more 
in the heart of the ibex country. My brother and I, therefore, 
determined to explore the ravine and look out for a more central 
camp. The Xyloscalon proved, as our natives had told us, a 
xaos Spouos, though it has been recently improved. The 
descent is at least three thousand feet to the tiny village of 
Samaria, which lies in the depths of the ravine. This singularly 
retired corner of the world has frequently served as a refuge for 
insurgents when hard pressed by Turkish forces. From above, 
the only practicable approach is by the difficult mountain track 
which we had descended. Below the village, for several miles, 
the ravine so contracts that there is no path except the boulder- 
strewn bed of the stream, from which the walls of rock rise ver- 
tically for many hundreds of feet. Naturally the poor refugees 
have sometimes been caught here as in a trap, blocked in by 
snow on the tops of the mountains, and by soldiers at the sea 
entrance of the ravine. Halfway down to the village was a little 
solitary chapel called Haghios Nicolaus, close to a running 
stream, and surrounded by the finest group of old cypresses of 
the spreading kind which I ever saw. The sacred character of 
the spot has no doubt preserved them from the axe. This we 
pitched upon as the best place for a camp, and the wide branches 
would serve as an excellent substitute for tents, which there 
might be some difficulty in transporting down the pass. 

By this time Polly’s peccadilloes had made him impossible, 
so we dismissed him, and sent him back to Khanid without more 
ado. He delivered a parting shot by sending off one of our horses, 
and ordering at Lakkos an immense quantity of provisions which 
we did not require. We were relieved when the rascal had gone, 
but thenceforth we had to do without a cook or interpreter. 

We had, however, among our followers some from Khanié, 
who were more or less polyglot; an Egyptian named Rumali, 
which sounds as if it came out of a playbill of the ‘Savoy.’ This 
gentleman spent his odd moments rolling cigarettes, which he 
stuck behind his ears, so that he always had one ready for a 
friend. Ismail, our Nubian muleteer, like most of his race, was 
highly intelligent ; but he frightened the children at Samaria, who 
had never seen a black man, which shows how isolated the in- 
habitants of that village are, even from Khania, which contains 
hundreds. These two had some words of French and Italian, 
and we ourselves plunged recklessly into modern Greek, un- 
deterred by the discouraging fact that our hunter Bacvrevs 
pronounces his name Vassilis. 
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We managed, in spite of the difficulty of the Xyloscala, to 
bring down all necessaries to Haghios Nicolaus. The church is 
a tiny building, scarcely ten feet long, and boasts for its only 
decoration two old china plates of the blue willow pattern, which 
had been let into the plaster of the wall. We bathed in the 
bright little stream which dashes along its rocky bed, after rising, 
full bodied, near this point. Each chose for his bedroom some 
grassy hollow among the rocks, well sheltered by the spreading 
Cypress branches, out of which little night birds hooted little 
questions at us, not untunefully. 

A little green col, twenty minutes from camp, is a good spying 
point for the wild ravine, which here descends into the main 
valley, and especially for the cliffs, at the base of which I had 
seen the small herd of ibex rams on the first evening. Being now 
much closer to it, I felt confident of finding them again, and in 
the morning Celestin soon had his glass on them—doubtless the 
same lot—feeding on the slope of loose stones below the steepest 
part. There were five of them, all old males except one, who 
had not attained the mature distinction of the shoulder stripe. 

I sent Stephano back for my brother, who had remained in 
camp, and together we watched them through the glass, hoping 
that they would settle where they were ; but this is not their way. 
The dypiuia always retire in the day to the cliff, and generally 
place themselves where they are absolutely unapproachable from 
below, and cannot be reached, or even seen, from above. 

It was pretty to watch their movements when they had 
reached such a break-neck place. One would stretch himself up 
on his hind legs against a perpendicular rock for some green 
morsel, like @ man reaching for a flower. I saw one fail in his 
upward leap, and fall backward as a cat may do in jumping at a 
wall, but, like the cat, he twisted in the air and alighted again, 
rigid, and with a perfect balance, on the tiny ledge from which 
he had sprung. Two of them, finding a little platform, which 
seemed to me inadequate for the purpose, had a sparring match ; 
each one, rearing up on his hind legs, tried to knock his adversary 
off by throwing his whole weight on to him. When they were 
tired of this game—for it appeared to be only light-hearted play 
—they left the arena, which was immediately occupied by two 
others, who went through the same pantomime. I was on the 
look-out, but without success, to verify Pliny’s description, who 
says : ‘The wild goat, called the Eveck, wonderful swift, albeit his 
head be loden with huge hornes like two sword scabberds ; by 
these they hang and poise themselves from rocks, namely, when 
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they mind to leape from one to another, for by swinging too and 
fro, they . . . fetch a jerke out to what place they list, as it were 
forth of an engine.’ ! 

When we thought they had settled, Celestin and I proceeded 
to try the stalk, though I did not like the look of it, for these cliffs 
are composed of very friable limestone. Getting down into the 
watercourse, we followed it upwards for several hundred yards. 
The goats, being far above us, commanded it at several critical 
points, but by crawling round rocks we reached the foot of the 
cliff, apparently without having been observed by them, and then 
crept along its base to the only place where it seemed accessible. 
A stiff climb, with some awkward steps, took us to the top of a 
buttress, which we thought commanded their stronghold. We 
were indeed far too near it, for the wind was blowing hard over 
the summit of the mountain, and, as sportsmen know, under . 
these circumstances the air always batters about on the lee side. 
The goats were invisible, and I felt sure that they had had a 
warning whiff. As a matter of fact, my brother, who remained 
below, and had his glass on them, saw them move off just before 
we reached the buttress, but this I did not learn till the evening. 
We faced a small gully, and I hoped against hope that they had 
only withdrawn round the corner, and would reappear when 
hunger prompted them. The best chance, or rather the only 
one, was to remain where we were. I will not describe the 
weary watch, for we stayed on these very hard rocks for seven 
hours—in fact, till well past the goat’s supper hour—but never 
saw them. They were doubtless chuckling a thousand feet 
higher. 

The same day L. descended the valley as far as its junction with 
its major eastern branch, and explored the latter, using the telescope 
from various prominent heights. As the day wore on, Vassilis 
apparently came to the conclusion that this was a futile method, 
and offered to show sport in his own way. Throwing his coat, 
not a very savoury garment by the way, to his employer, and 
enjoining him to remain where he was, he started, without 
waiting for explanations, up the cliff, his countenance wreathed 
in mysterious smiles, and ‘larding the lean earth’ as he climbed. 
After a time he was seen to reach an eminence far above the 
sportsman, and lighted a bonfire there; then, bounding off with 
an agility previously unsuspected in a man of fifteen stone, repeated 
the operation on another peak. When at length he returned, hot 
but beaming, it appeared that he thought that this would have 

1 Pliny’s Natural History, translated by Philemon Holland. 
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the effect of driving the agrimia into the open. I mention this 
incident, not at all to the disparagement of this mountaineer—I 
will not call him hunter-——but as showing the willing good-nature 
with which he and his fellows endeavoured to serve us. 

Another day we had the luck to spy a crafty old ram crossing 
the cliff, and marked him down to his retreat under a tree which 
sprang from its face. The spot was unattainable by mortal man, 
but we thought it possible that, by sending our men round and 
above him, they might dislodge him with stones and outcry. Such 
was the nature of the cliff, that he could not traverse it, and if his 
escape upwards were blocked, he would have no alternative but to 
descend to its foot, at least so it seemed. I do not care for driving 
myself, but, coupled with the fact that the high wind from the 
north rendered stalking unavailing, it seemed the only chance. 

Carefully surveying our position from the opposite side of the 
valley, we chose our posts, and reached them with some climbing. 
Mine I took to be a certainty if the ibex should elect to turn to 
the right. At least I could see no other practicable course for him. 
I made myself as secure and comfortable as I could on a little 
shelf. Nothing happened for four hours or more. Then, out of 
the stillness, a sudden rush of a heavy body, with sonorous pulsa- 
tions through the air, made me crouch against the wall. For a 
moment I took it to be an eagle or lammergeier, but the loud crash 
which followed showed it to be a large stone. Others succeeded 
it, and it was all the more trying to the nerves that I could not 
hear them coming, till a whiz close by announced their presence. 
I then observed from the blazes and bruises on the rocks that I 
was close to the tail of a couloir, down which bounded every rock 
dislodged on the face of the cliff. I knew that these were messen- 
gers dispatched, either intentionally or otherwise, by our friends 
two thousand feet above, but it was evident that their missiles all 
took the same course, and that ten yards on either side of the 
track I was safe. That was all that happened. The seasoned 
campaigner whom we were endeavouring to dislodge, either knew 
of some back exit, or remained in his castle until our men had 
passed him. That was our last attempt to secure a goat. One 
night, the member of our trio who had the most moral courage 
announced that he was not going to break his heart, and possibly 
his head, any longer on these impracticable cliffs, and the others 
admitted that they also were rock sick, a phase or mood which at 
times overcomes even the most stalwart climber. 

From our sheltered camp we explored the wonderful gorge 
below Samaria, which carries off the whole water drainage of the 
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district. Its sheer walls are clothed with verdure from top to 
bottom, owing to the moisture of this narrow chasm which never 
sees the sun. From these depths we climbed again to our first 
camp on Omalos. Some trifles of ours were stolen there, not, I 
feel sure, by our own people, but C., who had lost a favourite pair 
of razors, was less tolerant. He declared the whole pack of 
islanders to be ‘ brigands,’ but when his anger softened he admitted 
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our own special followers to the comparative term of endearment 
of ‘notres voleurs.’ As I write I fear the island is again stained 
with crimes which are worse than these. Thus it has ever been. 
It lies a tempting prize in the fair way of nations. The strongest 
- seizes it, and holds his conquest by force, fear, and fraud ; but 
revenge, if dormant, is never dead, and only awaits opportunity. 
Plenty is its heritage, but not peace. 
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A DIFFICULT SHOOT 


BY P. H. MULES 


THE paper by the Marquess of Granby in the first issue of this 
Magazine, entitled ‘A North Derbyshire Moor,’ is of exceptional 
interest to a very large number of readers, not only as a welcome 
addition to refined sporting literature, but because it presents a 
charming word-picture of a phase of sport with which those who 
have only lowland opportunities are unacquainted. I propose 
now to give a short account of another style of grouse-driving, 
which may be considered almost unique, and presents from a 
marksman’s point of view the highest class of shooting attainable. 
The shooting to which I refer consists of 3,000 acres, of 
which 800 is well-heathered moor, bordering, on the upper side, 
1,500 acres of wood, including spruce, Scotch fir, larch, deech, 
mountain ash, and a few other trees. These clothe the hill-sibes 
and gullies for some two and a half miles upwards with magni- 
ficent foliage varying in tint and intensity, forming a picture to be 
equalled only, but not surpassed, by portions of the Black Forest. 
The remainder of the acreage consists of moor farms intersected 
by stone walls ; the moor and woods are well watered, and the supply 
of birds fairly constant, due no doubt to the sheltered position. 
The trees, noble specimens of their kind, are placed at the 
usual distance from one another, making shooting amongst them 
exceedingly difficult. The undergrowth consists of whortleberry, 
bracken, rough grass, and heather. The woods are fairly stocked 
with blackgame, and, strange as it may appear, hold nearly all 
the grouse on the estate. These birds, finer and heavier than 
Scotch or Yorkshire grouse, have lost their open moor habits and 
have become veritable wood-grouse, living amongst and threading 
their way through the maze of trees with the ease, skill, and noise- 
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less flight of woodcocks. So far do they carry this aerial dexterity, 
that I and others have many times observed that on the wing 
their twisting is at times identical with that of a woodcock and 
as remarkable as their extraordinary velocity. 

There is no doubt that open-moor game and wood-grouse 
are closely allied ; so much so that, given suitable tree covert in 
sufficient quantity on or adjoining a moor favourable to the 
breeding of grouse, the birds will prefer the shelter of the woods 
for a large portion of the year in preference to living on the more 
open ground, thus reverting to a condition of things which 
existed in long-forgotten ages, when the grouse of our moors and 
the ryper or willow grouse of Norway were identical. It has 
been held that grouse require high ground, and will not breed on 
low grounds ; but this is not so, because adjoining Chat Moss, in 
Cheshire, is a stretch of heathy moor on which, up to the 
present year, grouse lived and bred a few feet only above sea- 
level, and this within easy reach of a populous town. In 1891 I 
obtained a number of grouse from an open moor in Scotland, and 
turned them down amongst the trees of my own moor. The 
result has been most satisfactory. Not only have the broods 
been exceptionally strong and numerous, but the newcomers 
assimilated themselves to their altered surroundings and became 
wood-grouse like the original stock. 

For many years these woods have been driven about August 20. 
They contain no pheasants ; the few grouse outlying on the moor 
pack before the 12th, and are very hard to get at. A walk with 
the gun through the woods, however conducive to health, is not 
so either to temper or good shooting, and the difficulty has 
been met by cutting drives or selecting thin portions wherein to 
build fir and heather screens some 12 ft. long and of sufficient 
height to shelter a gun. These buttes, some eight or ten in 
number, are placed from sixty to seventy yards apart, and stretch in 
a right line from the bottom of the hill to the top or moor edge— 
to reach them is a weary climb, especially after lunch. Various 
lines of buttes also intersect the shoot at different points, in front 
of most of which extends an irregular line of pines or other forest 
trees some thirty-five yards from the gun. The drives are arranged 
lengthwise through the woods, and in two sections; the upper 
five buttes representing the grouse line with occasional blackgame, 
the lower three or four holding blackgame with occasional grouse. 
Flaggers are placed at suitable points to stop the flights across 
the valleys, and keep the birds in the woods for the backwards drive. 
Four or five guns cover the ground, and get plenty of shooting. 
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Now it is obvious that no indication whence the birds are 
coming can possibly be given to the guns, and until they leave 
the woods and steal silently, but at a pace only attained by driven 
grouse, towards or across the buttes, the sportsman is in complete 
ignorance of the point from which to expect them. Now and 
again they spin down wind over the tree-tops towards the lower 
guns, and at the same elevation as at the beginning of the flight, 
hoping to cross the valley to the opposite hill, and having no 
notion of climbing down only to climb up again; and here the 
difficulty of killing these birds is apparent. You have a rocketing 
grouse coming down wind at great elevation and velocity, but you 
cannot see it until it is at an angle of 45° with your body; you 
are standing downhill, sheltered by lofty trees, and have no appre- 
ciation of the wind-force driving thé bird over you. You may 
kill it ; if so, you have made a clinking shot and wish everyone 
to know it. More probably you shoot yards behind, and console 
yourself with the thought that few men would have done better. 

In order to get a chance at the birds stealing through the trees 
and coming low over the heather, the strain on the attention is 
most exacting; the least relaxation, and they noiselessly glide 
past to find shelter amongst the trees before you get fairly on 
them. I have had many years’ experience of these drives, and 
yet am constantly caught napping. If birds pass the buttes before 
they are seen, very few are gathered, as, apart from their colour- 
assimilation to the heather, the time taken in turning and steadying 
after birds have passed fifteen or more yards, with a flying start, 
leaves a very small margin in which to kill, and you shoot as they 
are entering the trees, striking hard may be, but often failing to 
stop them. Of those that are seen as they emerge from the wood or 
come spinning over the tree-top offering a sporting shot in front 
of the buttes, a respectable proportion should be bagged by experts. 
No unpractised hand has the least chance of acquitting himself 
creditably. Thus you have every variety of shot, many difficult 
under ordinary conditions, but rendered doubly so by the fact that 
nearly all are snapshots. Not infrequently you are required to 
stand amongst trees where buttes are not available, a small patch 
only of open sky above you. A whiz overhead, an involuntary 
upward and backward swing of the gun, with a simultaneous 
pull of the trigger, and a crash in the trees sixty or eighty yards 
lower down is the first indication of your success. 

As few of my readers can have seen grouse-driving such as 
this, I propose to take them with me for one drive in the upper 
buttes, and one in the lower, thus giving a demonstration of the 
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methods used to bring the game to the guns, to stop it when 
there, and to recover it when stopped. 

A pleasant morning early in November finds a party of five 
guns landed at the little wayside station of W—~-, whence they 
are conveyed on wheels to the nearest available point from which 
they can climb the hill. The wood being entered, and the guns 
arranged for the first drive (there are five buttes), an out-flag is 
placed on the open moor, above the top gun and well forward, to 
hold down the birds that break out on the wood-edge, whilst some 
eight or ten drivers walk through the woods towards the guns ; 
it is simple except for the flaggers, who require to exercise skill 
and watchfulness to so turn the birds that they shall come within 
reach of the buttes. Each gun makes himself as comfortable as 
circumstances permit, and hopes.for the best. If the reader will 
watch behind my butte, we will together do our best to make a 
record bag. We are three: the watcher, Myriad the retriever, 
and the gun. A wordasto Myriad. A handsome, perfectly broken, 
wavy-coated black retriever of the best blood in England, she 
exists but for her vocation. No slip is wanted ; with an intelligence 
almost human she notes each coming bird, watches the effect of 
the shot, marks its fall with an accuracy surprising in its estimate 
of distance, and turns again to help her master by alert watchful- 
ness. If the bird is untouched, she takes no further interest in 
it; if it be obviously a winged bird, a nod is enough; in a few 
minutes it is thrust into the master’s hand, and an approving 
word is the reward; if dead, she knows it, and finds it without fail 
at the end of the.drive. Therefore she is a very important per- 
sonage. 

Some twenty minutes have now passed, and all the guns are 
watching the tree-line with keen interest. Hark! a shot on 
the outside-right ; another—three—four ; then all else is oblivion. 
Some seven or eight birds come straight at you from amongst the 
trees. Take the first in front of the butte -down it comes; the 
others are lost to sight as you swing round, but you catch a second 
just as it reaches the branches. ‘Good!’ says the watcher; ‘two 
down.’ A shot again from the top butte, then a gauntlet-runner, 
a bird downwind passes some forty yards in front of each. butte— 
bang, bang, bang, bang! Youlook anxiously. Ah! the gun above 
you has just caught it as you hoped for—a high passing chance— 
but what is this? Whilst you are watching one difficult chance, 
three or four easy ones have slipped by, and a strong word ex- 
presses your vexation as you feel that another sure right and left 
has been lost. ‘Look out,’ says your watcher, and high up come 
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three birds nearer and nearer. ‘Good,’ says he again, as you pull 
one down, and swing past on to another, which, however, gets 
away, to come back to the bag later. ‘Look out!’ and from the 
trees burst seven birds in a desperate hurry; you get one—two 
ought to have fallen. ‘You shot behind,’ says the watcher; you 
know it as well as he—it always is behind. By this time you 
hear the beaters calling—it is necessary, as otherwise they cannot 
keep in line, and might be hit. The shooting grows more rapid. 
You get a fast rocketer twenty yards up, and just as you reload, 
a brace steal out of the wood not a yard above the heather. You 
miss them ignominiously. You shot wild, and jam in a fresh 
cartridge as one bird comes down the line again. Bang, bang, 
bang, bang! Now your turn, the other missers look jealously— 
swing well forward. Ah! good, you have him; the brown mass 
collapses and comes down in the trees with a crash and a thud. 

The beaters are coming up. ‘Shoot up’ is heard, and the 
drive is over. The birds are gathered, and the guns move to the 
lower five buttes. ‘Bless me!’ says the watcher, as he sees dense 
Scotch firs fifteen yards both in front and behind, ‘How can you 
shoot here?’ ‘ Wait and see,’ isthe reply. Some twenty minutes 
pass, and suddenly, without warning, three grouse spin over; just 
a throw back of the gun with a simultaneous pull, and one topples 
down crash some fifty yards amongst the trees behind and down- 
hill; one word, and away dashes Myriad, soon to return with her 
bird. The watcher has never seen a blackcock save at the 
poulterer’s, so his excitement is intense as some seventy yards 
away one noble old fellow swings over the trees, just opening his 
tail as he spies mischief, and turning off at an almost impossible 
angle. Soon another sails high over, like a huge black duck. 
‘Too high,’ your companion exclaims; but you know your dis- 
tance, and just as the swing is vertical you pull: down from the 
clouds topples a harmony in blue-black and grey-white, whilst a 
warm and virtuous thrill passes through you. But this is not all, 
for now one, then two, sometimes seven or eight, come almost 
together. At length it is over, all but the memory of it, and you 
and the watcher go through each shot as you plod through the 
heathery woods, over the grass tussocks and bracken. 

I hold that I am justified in calling this ‘a difficult shoot,’ 
because here nearly the whole time is devoted to snap-shooting 
grouse or blackgame—not an occasional chance, but a day of 
it—and if the bags are not very heavy, a compensation may be 
‘found in the thought that each bird represents the perfection of a 
sporting shot. 

NO. VI. VOL. II. K 


FOX-HUNTING REMINISCENCES 


BY LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


Amonc the benefits and advantages which follow in the train of 
fox-hunting, an important one is the making of many friendships. 
Community of feeling engenders kindliness of thought, and the 
pursuit of the fox gives occasion for the exchange of those little 
amiabilities and courtesies which go so far to create mutual liking 
and esteem. Doubtless, this was in the mind of the deeply 
lamented Marquess of Waterford as he spoke so sadly to the last 
meeting of the supporters of his Hunt at Curraghmore, when he 
was driven from his county and the home that he loved so well 
by the detestable machinations of the Land League. 

‘Many good hunts we have had, and many good fellows we 
have met,’ were his sorrowful words, as he reflected that the hunts 
were to be no more, and the good fellows would not again assemble 
at the covert-side. In my forty years of fox-hunting—for I began 
before I was ten years old—I have been fortunate enough to make 
friends in my own county, and I may say all over England, that 
only death can destroy, and these, in very many cases, with men 
I never should have met had it not been for fox-hunting. I 
allude principally to men of what I will call the yeoman-class 
men; such excellent representatives of it as the late Mr. John 
Holiday, of Barmston, Mr. John Elliot, Mr. James Goodman, of 
Staverton, Mr. Knott, Mr. William Fairbrother, in this Hunt, 
and many others, Nature’s gentlemen, who have farmed, as their 
fathers and grandfathers had before them, in the same county, 
and have been, and are, respected and looked up to by landlords 
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and labourers alike. It is an education in itself to have a talk to 
Mr. Fairbrother. .He has hunted every day of his life whenever 
he could, but never to the neglect of his business; for, no matter 
how early he has to start for the meet, he never sets off without 
seeing every beast and sheep on his farm, invariably making 
his round accompanied by his two foxhound puppies of the year. 
It was on one of these occasions that he saw a toad alive that 
had just come out of a large piece of rock in a quarry on the 
Burton Hills—a fact worth mentioning, as some people doubt 
the existence of such marvels. There could be no possible doubt 
of this, for there was the round hole in the rock in which the 
toad had lived for so many centuries—who knows how many? 
By the creature’s sloshing and rolling about the hole had 
become quite round and polished: The toad possibly found the 
change from his prison to the invigorating air of Burton Hills 
too strong for him, and died in about an hour. Unfortunately, 
neither he nor the stone has been preserved, but there can be no 
question about the facts. Mr. Fairbrother also on one occasion bled 
97 sheep in one day between 9.30 and 3.30, and that he saved the 
lives of the whole flock is certain, for it numbered 100, and the 
three that he did not operate upon died. But I am getting off 
the hunting line. 

I was blooded in 1851 by the famous Ned Stevens, then my 
father’s huntsman. He was very keen, a wonderful man to ride, 
an extraordinary hand at getting away with his fox, but a bad 
drawer, as he liked to keep most of the pack near to his horse, 
so as to start close to his fox. He left my father in 1852 to go 
to Lord Henry Bentinck, who had been anxious for some time to 
get hold of him ; but his term of service was not long in his new 
place, as he caught a chill, and died the next year. Ben Morgan 
came next, a very fine rider, but that was all. He did not stay 
long, and was succeeded by John Jones, father of the late hunts- 
man of the Cheshire. John Jones was very fond of the hounds, 
and could not bear to see a whipper-in hit one, the consequence 
being that they became very riotous. He was a light weight and 
a bold rider, but, like the Irish tenants, he suffered from insecurity 
of tenure, and generally fell off if his horse hit a fence or made a 
slight mistake. A fall, however, was a matter of absolute un- 
concern to him, and he would go on running and cheering his 
hounds just as if nothing had happened, till someone brought his 
horse back. I well remember his saying to me after a good run, 
‘Fifty minutes and seven falls, my boy; pretty well for an old 
one!’ I have often heard my father declare however, that Jones 
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showed better sport in the first two or three seasons than he had 
ever seen. John Jones, Ned Stevens, and the writer are the only 
three huntsmen who have ever killed fifty brace of foxes in one 
season in Warwickshire, and I am not sure whether Ned Stevens 
did not hunt more than four days a week when he ran up this total. 

My old friend Spencer Lucy, of Charlecote, took the hounds 
when my father resigned them in 1855, but only kept them two 
seasons, and this first mastership of his was anything but a 
success. He was followed by the celebrated Mr. Henley Greaves, 
who perhaps was M.F.H. in more countries than any man who 


FISHING FOR A Fox 


ever lived. He did not look much like a Master of Hounds, as 
he could not have ridden less than 20 st. He rode enormous 
horses, never jumped, and seldom went out of a trot; but he had 
a wonderful eye and memory for gates, and we seldom had to 
wait long for him when the run wasover. He was a great centre 
of attraction for second horsemen, boys on ponies, funkers, &c. 
I remember on one occasion, after the fox was eaten, the question 
arose, Where is Mr. Greaves? Dan Berkshire, the huntsman, 
pointing to a hill about a mile and a half off, and saying, ‘ Lor, 
there’s Master, and what a tail he has got after him!’ He had 
one huntsman called Wells, who came from Wynnstay, and 
looked like making himself a name, but he died at Kineton before 
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the end of his first season. The hounds one day caught their fox 
in a canal, and he sank to the bottom. It was very cold weather, 
but Mr. Greaves would keep Wells fishing for the body with a 
rake for a length of time, and the poor fellow caught a chill, from 
which he never recovered. When Mr. Greaves resigned, my 
father and the present Lord North went on as joint masters till 
my father died, in 1862, when Lord North continued by himself. 
They had Tom Matthews as their huntsman. He had been 
huntsman in many counties, Meath among the number. He was 
an oldish man when he came, and never could get over the country 
properly, but for cleverness in hunting a fox I never met his 
equal. 

It was in 1861 that I saw the first really good run I can 
remember. We were at Whichford Wood a day or two after I 
came back from Eton, and did not get away till two o’clock, by 
which time most of the field were left behind. We ran for two 
hours, going through Heythrop Park, and killed the fox at 
Charlbury, in the Heythrop country. My father was one of many 
left behind in the wood, and went home. I was riding a good 
horse, much over my weight, which was than less then 8 st., and 
got to the end of the run and home again comfortably ; but 
several horses died. The present Lord Coventry went well, and 
I am sure will remember the run. What a good man he was to 
hounds! I recollect a run with the Heythrop whilst I was at 
Oxford, when, going away from Oddington Ashes, Lord Coventry 
pounded us all at the Evenlode. The next jump was the white 
gates at a railway crossing, and Lord Coventry never hesitated. 
When I got home after the Charlbury run, I fancied myself pretty 
considerably as I walked in to dinner late with the brush. There 
was a party there that night, including the late Mr. Little 
Gilmour and other hunting men from Melton, who had just 
arrived for a day’s shooting and a hunt to wind up with. 

Of course at Oxford I had plenty of hunting, and there made 
the acquaintance of the late Squire Drake, beginning a friendship 
which lasted till his death. He was a most cheery man to hunt 
with, though I often thought him a bit hard on the hard-riding 
undergraduates. In later days he frequently came and stayed with 
me for Warwick Races, and always had a hunt. I remember him, 
on his sixty-eighth birthday, going like a boy, on a black horse of 
mine which neither Mr. Maunsel Richardson, to whom I sold him, 
nor I myself thought at all a safe conveyance. Edward and 
Tom Drake were then going well, the former the cheeriest and best 
companion, either in the cricket or hunting field, that any man 
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ever had. Tom Drake was splendidly whipped in to by Bob 
Worrall and Charles Orvis, both of whom, curiously enough, 
were afterwards huntsmen to the Warwickshire. I remember 
talking to the former about Edward Drake, and Worrall saying 
that he thought perhaps he was the best rider of the three 
brothers. ‘I cannot think why they made so good a sportsman 
as Master Edward a parson,’ he said ; and then, after thinking a 
little, he added, ‘I suppose it was because he was a bit wild in 
his youth.’ Bob seemed to consider it as a kind of punishment. 
Our hunting set at Oxford—alas, how many are dead !— numbered, 
amongst others, the late Duke of Hamilton, the late Earl of 
Harrington, cousin to the present Earl, the late Lord Parker, the 
late Mr. John Phillips of Culham, Mr. A. H. Smith Barry, Lord 
Galway, Mr. George Moore, &c.; and a first-rate time we had 
railing down to Fenny Compton for Warwickshire, Chipping 
Norton for Heythrop, and Winslow for Whaddon Chase meets. 

When I left Oxford, and for ten years after, Mr. Lucy was 
again Master. He had Bob Worrall, a man called Young, and 
Charles Orvis as huntsmen; but it is Orvis with whom his 
reign is most identified, as he was at Kineton some time, and 
Worrall and Young soon left. Lucy also tried his hand at hunt- 
ing the hounds himself, but with indifferent success. He had too 
many irons in the fire in the sporting way to succeed as a hunts- 
man, and was always deer-stalking or grouse-shooting when he 
ought to have been attending to his hounds. I do not believe he 
ever did a day’s hound exercise in his life. But he was in 
many respects a good master, and showed capital sport. Unfor- — 
tunately he was no hound man, and let the pack go downhill a 
good deal. When I took to them in 1876 there were only twelve 
couples of puppies sent in from walk! Now, by the kindness of 
the farmers, I am able to send out about ninety couples, and 
receive back some sixty couples. I went on with Orvis as hunts- 
man. He was a cheery man in the field, particularly good in 
woodlands, with a splendid voice, but no more of a hound man 
than his late master. I remember his astonishment when I told 
him I was going to Cowbridge to see if I could not buy some of 
Mr. Musters’ hounds that he had recently sold to Mr. Talbot. 
He could not see the use of it. However, I went, and bought, 
among others, a beautiful unentered bitch called Skylark, by 
Belvoir Warrior out of Mr. Musters’ Singwell. She was the 
dam of Ravager by Lord Coventry’s Rambler, and Ravager was 
sire of Fifer, who only died the other day, so that I did not do so 
badly. 
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As an example of Ravager’s merit, I may recall a certain day 
when we found at Shuckburgh. The hounds ran their hardest 
straight for a thick fence, about a hundred yards the other side 
of which was a shooter who had not seen the fox; but the fox 
had seen him, and when half way through the fence had twisted 
round in it, jumped out the same side he went in, and run along 
the side. All the pack, bar Ravager, charged the fence and flashed 
on up to the shooter; but he, turning half way through the fence, 
as the old Brocklesby whipper-in used to say, ‘like an eel in the 
mud,’ jumped out exactly where the fox had done, and threw 
his tongue, so that we did not lose a minute. That was a pretty 
good day’s sport, as we killed that fox seven miles from where 
we found him, went back to Shuckburgh, ran another a seven- 
mile point in the opposite direction, and killed him in the Bicester 
eountry. Ravager’s son Fifer was also a wonderful hound. Like 
his father, he would work hard on a bad scenting day. Any lot 
of curs with a burning scent can race a fox to death, but give me 
a hound that is never satisfied unless he is on the line of a fox. 
Fifer would swing himself backwards and forwards till he got 
the scent, and would top a gate when doing it. He was also a 
wonderful dog to find a fox, and at his best I would have backed 
him single-handed to find a fox in any covert, however thick 
and large, in which there was one. He has left me a legacy in 
Fullerton and Furrier, his sons, and in their sister Fulsome. 
They are out of Starlight by Milton Solomon, out of Banish by 
Belvoir Brusher. Fulsome is as good a friend as a huntsman 
ever had. Like old Fifer, she finds nearly every fox first, and 
will set us right again and again ; in casting, I can always tell 
by her manner when we are getting near the line. When 
within about fifty or sixty yards of it, she will dash out of the 
pack with her hackles up, and when right on it—never before— 
will sound her peculiar note, and eagerly call the rest. It may 
interest those who run down Peterborough Hound Show to know 
that Skylark was the first hound I there won a prize with, that 
Banish was never beaten there, that Starlight was a good winner 
there, as was Fulsome; we never took Fifer because he was a 
bad-tempered hound in the kennel and would not show himself. 

The Quorn Alfred also did me a lot of good. He was like- 
wise one of the much-abused show-hounds. I had a dog by him 
called Archibald out of Rival by Lord Coventry's Rambler, 
that I was very fond of. Never the hardest runner in the world, 
he was very sensible. One very dry day in March we were 
making rather bad weather of it, and looked like being run out 
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of scent. Archibald was leading, throwing his tongue between 
the fences of a big double, a few of the hounds after him, but 
most of them on one side or the other; at all events, he was 
the only hound who could own the line. On I went till we 
came to a man, also between the hedges, cutting them. I asked 
him if he had seen the fox. ‘Seed a ‘are,’ he said; ‘he nearly 
ran up again my legs and went off up the meadow,’ pointing 
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at right angles. The field began to laugh, and, to make it 
better, one or two of the young hounds started off on the line. 
However, we soon got them stopped. Meanwhile old Archibald 
pushed past the man’s legs, and went on up the double, throwing 
his tongue as before. I then remembered it was about the 
labourer’s dinner-time, and asked the man how long he had been 
there. ‘Not above five minutes,’ he said. ‘I be just come back 
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from my dinner.’ A holloa forward, and a subsequent kill, 
resulted in the honours of the day going to Archibald, and 
another proof of the value of a friend in need. 

I once took the hounds from the kennels, on the kind invita- 
tion of Mr. W. Baird, to have a day in Leicestershire. We left 
home at 6 o'clock by special train, and got back at 9.40 at night. 
It was one of the hottest and closest days in March I ever hunted 
on; the scent was bad, and the foxes in Ranksborough Gorse 
worse; but we managed to kill one in the open. I always 
thought we began the day at the wrong end, as we had to draw 
Owston Wood at four o’clock, when our train was due away at 
six; but Mr. Baird did it all for the best. He was very kind 
and keen for us to have a run, and, of course, hoped we should 
get it from Ranksborough. We left a hound called Bertram out, 
and he came home, some sixty miles, exactly that day week. 
He looked about in the same condition as he started in, except 
that he was very footsore and had apparently travelled a long 
way on the road. I remember a hound being sent to the 
Brocklesby kennels from the Holderness kennels at Etton. He 
was taken by rail into Hull, then across the Ferry, about two 
miles wide, to New Holland, then fourteen miles by train to 
Brocklesby. The huntsman, foolishly, did not couple him the 
first time they walked out, and off he went, reached New Holland 
pier in an incredibly short time, jumped off into the sea, and 
struck out for the other side. The tide was running out very 
strongly, and he would have been drowned had not someone put 
off in a boat and picked him up, but obviously his intention was 
to get back to Etton. 

I must wind up by wishing foxhunters, and especially Masters 
of Hounds and huntsmen, a happy New Year, and a moist one. 
Surely the skaters had their turn last winter, and may all Masters 
of Foxhounds, especially those just beginning, have as long an 
innings, as good a time, and make as many friends as I have 
done. I can wish them no better luck. But let them get fond of 
their hounds or they will never keep on, and if they really love 
the occupants of their kennels, no matter how the world treats 
them they will be sure of a hundred good friends at home, who, 
if cared for properly, will never play them false. 


NOTES 


BY ‘ RAPIER’ 


Ar this time of year we always read, in papers of a certain class, 
sarcastic comments on the making of big bags of pheasants. The 
writers calculate how many birds are killed per minute, and after 
a little indulgence in statistics, wind up with a sneer at the ‘ sport’ 
—in inverted commas. There is usually a strong savour of the 
E.C. postal district about these criticisms. The truth is—a truth 
which, however, surely need not be dwelt upon for the edification 
of readers of this magazine—that the question is not the number 
of birds shot, but the manner in which these birds are brought to 
bag. Mr. Blank is a bad shot; he knows nothing of the habits 
of game; but he is fond of going out with a gun, and of posing as 
a sportsman ; a title to which he has no real pretensions. With 
his factotum, who is gamekeeper amongst other occupations, a 
couple of boys, and a spaniel, he beats the hedgerows and little 
spinnies. Birds lumber up occasionally at the muzzle of his gun, 
and, loosing off, he blows them half to pieces, misses them at 
fifteen yards, or puts in a pellet or two, so that they fall fluttering 
and kicking, get up and run, to be chased and knocked over by the 
boys’ sticks, aided by the dog. Blank takes out fifty cartridges, 
comes back at night with five pheasants (two without tails, and 
all stuffed with shot), a couple of rabbits (one of which the dog 


caught), and the knowledge that he has broken the hind leg of a 
hare. 
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Well, that is your fine old-fashioned sport, according to the 
journalistic censor. That is the way to shoot, he will tell you. 
No big bags. Mr. Blank isa real sportsman. Mr. Dash, the big bag 
man, is not. Let us see what he does. His two guns, to begin 
with, are a cause of offence to his critic—supposing that the critic 
understands enough about shooting coverts to know that a man 
takes two. He stands well back, so that the birds come over him 
high up for one thing, and after they have got plenty of ‘ way’ on 
them for another. They are in great numbers, it may be, when 
they begin to come, but high up and fast, and Dash picks the most 
sporting shots. Very often he will have two dead birds in the air 
at the same time, dead, shot well forward, so that they crumple up 
the instant they are struck, hit the ground a resounding thump, and 
never move. The barrels of both his guns perhaps grow unbearably 
hot, and it is all his loader can do when the flushes come to slip 
in cartridges and close the breech quickly enough. Last month, 
several times in one memorable day—the bag was 1,908 head—I 
could not touch my barrels, and one of the party of nine guns 
actually burnt his left-hand glove. But what I want to know is 
why the old-fashioned Blank is to be considered a sportsman, and 
the more modern Dash is not? Dash would not condescend to 
shoot the birds that flutter up before Blank’s gun. Blank, if he 
tried it, would not go within yards of the birds which Dash 
brings down with such precision as they pass swiftly overhead 
forty yards up and forty miles an hour. Blank is supposed to 
‘find’ his birds ; but how does that redound to his credit? All he 
really does is to buy a dog, that follows its natural instinct, and 
to hire the boys with sticks who beat the hedgerows and spinnies. 
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Where, then, does this sportsmanship come in? A primary 
element of sport is giving the creature pursued a chance, and if 
covert-shooting is properly conducted, the pheasants have at 
least as good a chance when beaten out of a wood by men as 
when put up out of a hedgerow by dogs. So with partridge- 
shooting, and grouse. The old-fashioned method of walking up 
birds with dogs is supposed to be all that is admirable, and driving 
a degradation of sport. What experience and observation teach 
is, however, this—that in walking up, a fairly good shot ought to 
account for three birds for every five cartridges expended ; but 
after a day’s driving, if a man has fired 200 shots and can produce 
twenty brace of birds, the chances are that he has done better 
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than the man next to him. Some readers may deride my estimate, 
but is it certain that they know precisely how many shots they 
have fired, and that they do not count as dead, birds that are safe 
in the next parish ? How often a bird wants a second barrel, how 
often do we fire at a solitary partridge which flies on, leaving us to 
console ourselves with the belief that it was out of shot, a belief 
which our loader will perhaps affably confirm, though an unrelent- 
ing tape would have shown the distance to be thirty-six yards 
precisely ; and then there are the times when we have an excellent 
chance at a big covey that come beautifully for us, and nothing 
falls. What can we do but grunt with dissatisfaction? Iam sure 
one day last month I personally must have behaved like a pen 
full of pigs in this respect—and then we get so nervous and 
anxious and careful that we fire a yard anda half behind the next 
bird that appears. If any of these journalistic censors could shoot 
just a little, one would like to put them behind screens when 
driven partridges were coming down wind, or rocketing pheasants 
flying past high up overhead, and to collate their ideas of sport 
afterwards. 


There can be no doubt that the Newmarket steeplechase 
meetings will develop into brilliant successes ; indeed, they may 
be said already to have done so; for, in spite of the wretched 
weather, the late November meeting was financially a success. 
Mr. M‘Calmont had, I believe, confidently anticipated a consider- 
able loss; but, on the contrary, there was well over 200/. in hand, 
out of which, however, police and officials had to be paid. That, 
I suppose, would account for about 150/., and a small profit there-. 
fore remains; but in these ‘figures luncheon in the private stand 
is not included, and, as some hundreds of guests were royally 
feasted both days, that is a huge item. I chance to know that — 
Mr. M‘Calmont worked for the benefit of all concerned, his 
friends and the public at large, as if his livelihood depended on 
it; and he was energetically assisted by his Cheveley agent, 
Mr. Garrod. This busy gentleman went up on the day before 
the races for a final look round, and reported that the only thing 
he could find to supply was a nail brush in one of the dressing- 
rooms. It will be seen that the attention paid to the comfort 
of visitors was thorough. All who rode over the course were 
delighted with it. Fourteen runners for a three and a half mile 
steeplechase—the number that turned out for the Cheveley—is 
very good, but, of course, the feature of the meeting was the 
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antagonism of Knight of Rhodes and Alpheus in the Newmarket 
Grand Military Steeplechase. These were precisely the two 
animals we were all specially anxious to see together over a 
country, and opinions were equally divided between the two. 
Mr. Atkinson had the advantage of knowing his own good horse, 
and I am told that Alpheus did not go so kindly with Mr. Ricardo 
as he does with his accustomed rider, Mr. Gordon; but I am 
afraid we must conclude that he is not quite the animal that he 
was thought to be, and that his Grand National prospects are not 
particularly bright. He did not seem to stay, and the great 
Liverpool race is a mile further. The fact of Fetlar being so 
near Knight of Rhodes rather discounts the performance ; but 
I fancy Mr. Atkinson did not see the horse, and, having beaten 
Alpheus, thought that the race was over. 


Do cows eat salmon? Had the question been put to me, 
I should—after ascertaining that it had been suggested seriously 
—have replied with a contemptuous negative and some addi- 
tional remarks on idiotic interrogatories. But I should have been 
wrong. Evidence of this curious taste in dietary on the part of 
the milky mothers of the herd is afforded by the lately published 
‘Life of Joseph Wolf, Animal Painter’ (Longmans & Co.) A 
drawing made by this delightful artist for the present Duke of 
Westminster (then Earl Grosvenor) illustrates the subject. 
‘Two or three fish,’ the story goes, ‘had been landed and laid in 
a clump of bracken behind a small bush in a meadow, where 
they were afterwards sought in vain.’ It was ‘hinted that one 
of the keepers might be guilty ; but they laid the blame upon the 
cattle. It was resolved to test the correctness of this curious 
theory, and one afternoon a fresh salmon was brought from the 
larder and placed in the same field. The cows soon found it 
out, and lost no time in feasting.’ Thus men may grow wiser 
every day. I certainly had no idea that salmon or any other 
kind of fish was food for cattle. My space is so limited this 
month that I cannot go into detail about the book, which is 
illustrated by many examples of Wolf's admirable art. There 
are no fewer than—the author, by the way, says no ‘less’ than, 
a clumsy blunder which is far too common—sixty-six drawings. 
The story of Wolf's life is particularly interesting, for he made 
his position for himself in the face of obstacles that would have 
repelled and overcome the vast majority of men. 


